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Heads of AFL, ClIO Warn 


inflation Means Strikes 


ASHINGTON, July 22.— As the new bill 
W catentin the life of the Office of Price Ad- 

ministration was being quickly passed by 
House and Senate, both William Green, president of 
the AFL, and Philip Murray, head of the CIO, issued 
solemn statements to the effect that the faulty bill 
which came from the Conference Committee contained 
within it the danger of run-away inflation and, conse- 
quently, of danverous labor unrest. 


“How can the workingman live and be contented 
when he knows his dollar is buying less today than 
it bought yesterday and that it will buy less tomorrow 
than it is buying today?” William Green asked. “It 
will promote strikes and widespread discontent, be- 
cause labor cannot remain passive while prices go 
up and wages are practically stabilized. In fact, 
practically all the wage increases we have received 
during the past few months have been completely 
wiped out as a result of these rising prices.” 


President Green was far from urging union men 
to hasten the outbreak of strikes. He was, in fact, in 
the mood to encourage caution and to try every other 
method whereby inflation can be leveled off. In a 
nationwide radio broadcast he said: “But this is no 
time for hasty action. In the present crisis, labor 
must exercise sound judgment and _ strong self- 
discipline. Inflation thrives on shortages, but it col- 
lapses with full production. 


“T will call upon all American workers, therefore, 
to safeguard their own interests and the public wel- 
fare by increasing production now. That is the only 
way to end scarcities and prevent inflation, regardless 
of the mistakes of Congress. I am confident that the 
workers of our country will respond wholeheartedly 
to this appeal and rise to their responsibilities.” 


Philip Murray, president of the CIO, called upon 
the workers and the general population of the country 
to take action in a statement which exhibits more 
faith in political activity than that issued by William 
Green. “To avoid the terrible devastation and misery 
of an inflationary period which will otherwise descend 
upon the people of this country,” he suggested a three- 
Point program. 


The consuming public was called upon to refrain 

h individually and in an organized fashion from 
Woidable purchases, A demand was made for imme- 
diate upward adjustment of fixed sources of income 
needy persons, such as pensions, social security 
Payments, veterans’ benefits. 


Referring to the fact that there lias been a 40 
1p tise in essential living costs since debate over 
A started, and 25 percent of that has been in the 
i Neeks since OPA died, the CIO asked President 
tuman “to call before him in immediate conference, 
Presentatives of American labor and industry that 
need for immediate wage increases may be 
land official recognition and to the.end that 
created by the drive to cripple and destroy 
control may be met quickly and through ade- 
uate Guarantees for a stabilized national economy.” 
asked by reporters if the CIO wanted an- 
conference such as last November's Labor- 


ges Murray quickly replied: 
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An Editorial— 


Twilight in Washington 


S the 79th Congress approaches the end of its 
second session, it furnishes for the voters back 
home much matter for consideration, Here is 

the legislative assembly of what we proudly call the 
greatest nation on earth. During its final days it 
has discussed two vital bills, those dealing with the 
OPA and the atombomb. The price control bill has 
been passed and is before the President. The atom- 
bomb measure is being debated by the conference 
committee of the two houses. 


What strikes the reader of the Congressional Record 
is not so much the faults of the bills which have 
emerged as the low level of the discussion in the 
course of which they were fashioned. Both these 
bills are of historic importance. Upon our regulation 
of prices depends, in part, the success of our eco- 
nomic system during the coming decade. If we go 
highballing into inflation, we shall soon crash head- 
on into depression. That will mean an end of our 
world leadership. It will spell, too, danger of defeat 
for the democratic forces throughout the world. 


Senate Bill 1717 has to do with even more crucial 
dangers. An international atombomb armaments race 
may lead to world catastrophe. International control 
of our new explosive weapon must be prepared for 
by domestic control. To provide for this, the McMahon 
Committee of the Senate worked out a carefully con- 
sidered measure setting up a commission of civilians 
with the authority necessary for the planned and 
effective development. of both civil and military 
aspects of atomic power. The House vitiated the bill 
in two important respects. It provided that one, or 
possibly two, of the members of the commission 
should be representatives of the Army or Navy. It 
altered Section 11, the part dealing with patent rights, 
in such a way as to rob the commission of control of 
inventions in the field of fissionable material. 


The first of these changes may not prove vital,. but 
the second is of the utmost importance. The bill, as 
passed by the House and sent to conference, would 
leave private corporations free to develop monopoly 
control of atomic development. The achievements 
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accomplished at the expenditure of public funds 
might be used to exploit the people of the United 
States rather than to serve them, And, incidentally, 
the freedom provided for private enterprise in this 
field would involve the danger that atombomb secrets 
might be imparted to other nations by private con- 
cerns beyond control of the commission. 


os % % 


I; is obvious to anyone who studies the record why 
the results in the case of both bills have turned out to 
be unsatisfactory. A majority of the Congressmen 
have a fanatic confidence in all the slogans of what 
they think of as “free enterprise.” Their curiously 
naive and unrealistic faith makes them easy prey for 
the big-time lobbies of commercial and manufacturing 
groups. It was the combination of big businessmen 
and very litthe Congressmen which made dangerous 
going for sound legislation. It was this amalgam 
which gave us a new OPA bill almost as bad as the 
last one and an atombomb control measure which 
came from the House riddled and weakened. 

Anyone who suspects that this arraignment is over- 
severe is invited to read the arguments on the atom- 
bomb presented to the House during recent days. 
It is true that Clare Luce, Jerry Voorhis, Audrew 
Biemiller, Walter H. Judd and a few others presented 
careful and forceful statements. But in general, the 
discussion was below the high-school level.. Congress- 
man Dewey Short, of Missouri, said in the course of 
an economically and linguisticallly illiterate address: — 
“I was never so confused and befuddled in all my 
life. I mean it. Do not laugh—you are, too.” The 
tally of votes proved that he spoke for the majority. 

Combine a lot of Congressmen like Dewey Short 
and a bevy of lobbyists representing beef, oil, steel, 
sugar, railways,. life insurance and other interests— 
and what you get is legislation such as that which 
President Truman has been vetoing in disgust. The 
lobbyists are, apparently, a permanent part of our 
Washington life. The only solution to our problem 
is the permanent retirement of carefully selected 
Congressmen. 











In the absence of Liston M, Oe, 
who is on vacation, this page gs 
been prepared by other members 
of the staff. 











Ideas in action; events as they 
retlect social tendencies 
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Overturn in Though the week of 
Bolivia Not fighting in La Paz 
Comic Opera which resulted in an 

overturn of the govern- 
ment of dictator Villarroel produced only 
a couple of score of deaths and a few 
hundred wounded, the latest Bolivian 
revolution appears to be an event of 
first-rate importance. Though the late 
president, of whose death the revolution- 
ists made sure by shooting him, throw- 
ing him out of a second-story window 
and then hanging him to a lamp-post, 
had received a majority in the conven- 
tional sort of dictated election, he was 
as unpleasant a tyrant as South Amer- 
ica has produced in recent years. His 
connections with the German Nazis and 
with the Argentinian Peronistas have 
long been well-known. Many a demo- 


American lib- 
erals will unan- 
imously agree 
with much that 
is found in the account of Chinese diffi- 
culties contained in the recent appeal of 
Madame Sun Yat-sen and that of the 60 
Chinese democrats which was addressed 
to us at an earlier date. There are, how- 
ever, implications in both documents 
which will inevitably rouse suspicion and 
opposition on this side of the water. 
What Madame Sun Yat-sen says of 
the government of her brother-in-law, 
Chiang Kai-chek, may well be true, or 
largely true. But if his government is 
dictatorial and reactionary, that is a 
matter for the Chinese people to settle. 
The idea that by furnishing aid to Chiang 
during the war and by continuing to fur- 


Madame Sun Yat-sen 
Sends Appeal to 
Wrong Address 


















ries, Senator Theodore G. Bilbo was re- 
nominated by a majority exceeding the 
combined vote cast for all his opponents. 
Representative John E, Rankin will be 
returned to Congress for the 14th time. 

During the primary campaign, the 
two candidates stated their political credo 
in no ambiguous terms. Said Bilbo: 

“White people will be justified in going 
to any extreme to keep the nigger from 
voting. You and I know what is the 
best way to keep the nigger from vot- 
ing. You do it the night before election— 
I don’t have to tell you any more than 
that. Red-blooded men know what I 
mean.” 

In spite of this overt incitement to 
violence, “the most sinister buffoons in 
the Congress of the United States were 
re-elected,” says Time (July 15). 
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institutions proved no obstacle 
passage of a most modern social | 
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While in Italy the plebiscite On the 
monarchy brought political Passions “4 
the boiling point, and in France the “ 
jection of the constitution introducing 
single chamber Parliament marked , 
victory for democracy, the same Political 
bodies in England have a different = 
plexion. This is due not only to the cop, 
tinual infusion of fresh blood into the 
upper chamber by the appointment « 
new lords, but above all to the fact thy: 
totalitarian tendencies in England ap 
negligible. ‘ 


However, within the Labor Party there 
is a desire to abolish the institution of 
hereditary legislators. Emmanuel Shin 
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cratic patriot was imprisoned by him, nish supplies and credit to his govern- * . + well, a leader of the left wing of th 
and many more avoided persecution by ment now we are fomenting a Chinese The British nation- LP, has recently expressed this desin 
flight to foreign lands, Civil war is grotesquely far from the House of Lords alization of mines bill Gout te seth ens wate _ 

The new government established by facts. Introduces has become law after gn in rather cau a Ss: “T hope 
Dr. Nestor Guillen starts its regime with The notion that “‘American reaction- Socialism it was passed by the that some day—and let it come soon 
a list of officials which must attract fa- aries are teaming up with Chinese re- House of Lords and we shall no longer be troubled by tht ; 
vorable attention in the outside world. actionaries, each encouraging the other,” signed by the King. These two archaic august assembly.” 
Himself the dean of the Supreme Court sounds so much like standard Moscow t 
of the La Paz district, Dr. Guillen has as propaganda that it is impossible to be- —~ t 
members of his provisional cabinet rep- lieve that Madame Sun wrote it herself. ea 1 
resentatives of the workers, of the teach- Obviously the Yenan Communists started Cross-Country Opinions 
ers and of other groups which backed the the civil war in China, else there would i 
revolution. The first act of the provi- have been no civil war. The only Ameri- The Detroit News, with the be.‘ will in Negroes Make History in Georgie ‘ 
sional regime was to declare the restora- can activity in connection with it has the world, cannot quite bring itself to Eugene Talmadge, the red-gallusd : 
tion of civil liberties, the liberation of po- consisted of patient efforts to bring it to approve of a movement sparkplugged by Klu Kluzxer, won the democratic nom ‘ 
litical prisoners and an invitation to ref- an end. The notion that the presence of Walter Reuther—as is shown by these ination for Governor of Georgia ever ‘ 
ugees to return from foreign lands. a few of our troops or sailor increases paragraphs from an editorial printed on though the popular vote was against hin 
On the day following the overturn the the tension could not possibly be justi- August 20: : 314,421 to 304,760. Despite this « 
charge was made in Washington that the fied. ? . _ “Far be it from us to make light of the pression of the will of the citizens, th 
US State Department had an active part It is not the United States which has right of the people peaceably to assemble vociferous advocate of a white South 
in engineering the uprising. This claim taken over most of Manchuria and and to petition the Government for a could count 242 “unit” votes as against 
was made by Ernesto Galarza, a highly planted itself in Korea. It is well-known redress of een +o but we wonder 148 for the liberal and popular James J, 
respected official of the Pan-American that our policy in the Orient always has about the practical worth of such as- Carmichael. The point is that the “wnits" 
Union. The department at once issued a been, and is now, that of the open door. semblies. Who pays attention to them? ove stacked in fewer of the tak om 
categorical denial of the accusation. As It is Soviet Russia which prevents peace What influence will they have on Con- A country vote counts far more than that 
a result of these events, Mr. Galarza re- and which threatens the people with for- gressmen, who already must know that of a city slicker. As Jack Tarver re 
signed from the Pan-American Union eign domination. The presence of our many times 50,000 Detroit consumers fa- marks in The Atlanta Constitution, “Car 
and became the US representative of the slender forces is to assist the Chinese in vor continued control of prices? michael got enough votes, but not in ths 
General Confederation of Bolivian Tin their defense. “For another thing, a rally has an ef- right places.” 
aaa It must be assumed that Madame Sun fect on the orators that of itself makes But what | 2 on cee 
gt : , ‘ : : : ut what happened on primary day, 
Like the French revolutionists, the ws para peseceigat heating Ahern a ronay-< —_ nie etme ay July 18, was more important than th 
students and workers who spear-pointed and bringing peace. Let her address her One speaker in Cadillac Square said the fate of any pertioular eandidute-or ius 
the Bolivian insurrection were distin- appeal to Moscow. three Detroit ees Ce to For the first time since reconstruction 
guished by a symbolic peculiarity of * * . . wreck price control, though it must be deus the Negroce of Georgie ont tls 
dress. Wherever they appeared, they Down in Mississippi common knowledge that The News has polls. It was an impressive sight, espe 
were marked by their lack of neckties. White most people are not wor- been upholding OPA’s hand at least as cially to southern eyes. Get aviewd? 
On the day after their successful attack Supremacy ried by war and peace, long as the CIO. Another excited speaker as it looked to reporters of the Constite 
on the presidential palace not a tie was inflation and_ stability, said the poor farmers are being robbed ten end gee will’ veel Oh ae 
to be seen on the streets of the capital and all the rest of our modern head- of any advantage from higher meat Beet de eseninn tite eulebenite 
city. It is to be hoped that their success aches. They know one supreme issue, prices, a statement hardly borne out by “Unofficial estimates were that. bette 
will give currency to their tieless vogue that of holding down the “niggers” who the daily published stockyard quotations, than 80 percent of the registered Neg : 
far beyond the boundaries of Bolivia— constitute half of the state’s 2,000,000 “A doubtful number of unionists cain maid to wae 
especially during the sweltering months population. obeyed CIO urging to leave or stay away This means more than 100,000 voted. . 
of summer. In the recently held Democratic prima- from work to attend this feast of wit and : ee P 
learning. Such as did so thereby lost “In most cases, separate voting places a 
y several hours’ earnings. If even this were provided for whites and Negroes v 
en number had remained at work and de- often at the request of the Negroes... f 
y ’ aa voted the money to sending telegrams to “In Atlanta and Fulton County voting ¥ 
o ‘. Congressmen, we suspect the practical was extremely heavy, several precincts v 
<= <>: influence on Congress would have been reporting the largest vote in the memory ry 
~~ Py sce ae greater.” of the precinct managers. Voting " a 
ag eae ; " , . precincts with a predominantly ~ ‘s 
Ge ira maepeeore Congress Is on Trial ’ population wad a hen ; 
65 (_ In The Christian Science Monitor of Ashby Street School, abou pee 
— July 20 Richard L. Strout finds that the stretched for almost a quarter © d beet j 
“E2 state of affairs revealed in Congress in At about 12:30, Negroes who - . ' 
connection with the May case constitutes in line since 9:45 were just se 
a danger to the cause of world democ- vote while 1,648 of — than a ‘on ; 
racys istered had cast their ballots. bo . 1 
“Critics of Congress are sometimes at- white persons had voted at the si on f 
tacked for weakening democracy. If “Rumors were rife in the city se s 
their denunciations are wild and un- there had been trouble at the — ’ 
founded, this may be true. But some of School when white voters, seeing a 
the critics of Congress are those who long line of Negroes, had left — ae fs 
love Congress most, who hope to see it ing. A precinct manager explaine os Ll 
occupy the high place it was supposed to some white voters had left rather por a 
occupy. Some of these critics are fright- wait for their turn to vote. The por ™ 
ened by legislative irresponsibility. They was alleviated after a while by the i th 
see a world contest between democracy mation of separate lines for ones is 
and totalitarianism. They are genuinely Negroes. At 2:00 P. M., however, ‘he to 
alarmed by the low estate into which the Negroes and whites were —s bee &y 
American legislature tends to fall, since building in small numbers and t sesh ov 
it stands before the world as the chief short lines had merged through al ah 
"Bon Voyage" agency of representative democracy in rather than design. No friction 9 Ri 
Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor Semetien® whites and Negroes was apparent. 
purest ¥i 
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ONGRESS is on a rampage. Ina 
democracy citizens ordinarily look 
to their Government as a balanc- 
| stabilizing force capable of re- 


ing anc : ‘ 
conciling conflicting interests and chart- 
ing a course of action based upon the 


genera: welfare of all groups in society. 
However, we find today that anti-social 
forees have succeeded in creating a 
stampede among our lawmakers in 
Congress as well as in many state legis- 
Jatures. This stampede affects not only 
labor legislation, but extends to mea- 
sures which go far beyond and touch the 
lives and welfare of all citizens. 

In suck an atmosphere of confusion 
and bewilderment it is even more dis- 
maying to find that our Chief Executive 
has failed to give direction and guidance 
either to Congress or to the people. He, 
himself, has succumbed to the hysteria 
which grips our legislative bodies, and 
js himself confused and bewildered. 

In his despair and hopeless fristra- 
tion he has gone further than some of 
the avowed enemies of labor. We behold 
his frantic efforts to evoke some magic 
formula that will serve as an easy sub- 
stitute for dealing with the basic causes 
of Jabor unrest, feeling that perhaps he 
can in some mysterious fashion prevent 
an eruption of a volcano by seating him- 
self firmly on the cone. 





Max Zaritsky 


I sometimes wonder whether our lead- 
ers, both in Congress and in the White 
House, are fully aware that what they 
80 fondly believe to be a solution to 
pressing problems is in reality a copy, 
and a very shabby copy at that, of the 
very totalitarian techniques which we 
fought against. How strange that while 
we have only recently celebrated the 
Victory over Fascism in Europe that we 
should now seek to introduce into our 
democracy the very methods of dealing 
With labor problems which Hitler sought 
to introduce in Europe only at the cost 
of millions of dead and tortured. 

The President's proposal for draft- 
ing labor differs in no essential respect 

from the Soviet system of enforced 
labor, which we here condemn as re- 
pugnhant to our democratic principles. 
We have now advanced from the Little 
Steel Formula of wartime to the Little 
Stalin Formula in’ the handling of 
labor disputes, 

Government seizure of basic industries 
f a futile effort to utilize the Govern- 
ment to protect entrenched greed. It is 
® effort to use the Government as a 
strike-breaking agency. We condemn 
the Russian system under which labor 
8 denied the right to strike. And yet 
fome seek to establish in this country a 
#ystem of control which would place our 
Wn unions in exactly the same relation- 
ship to the Government as that in 

USSia, 

A free labor movement cannot exist 
Without » democracy, and a democracy 
ene xia without a free labor 

- Government control of either 
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By Max Zaritsky 


President, United Hatters. Cap and Millinery Workers International Union 


industry or labor will inevitably spell 
the doom of our democratic society. 

It is a tragedy that so many of our 
leaders have shown themselves so in- 
capable of interpreting the signs of the 
times. Lack of social vision and lack of 
foresight have caused them to fail to take 
proper steps to prepare the country for 
the dislocations arising out of a transi- 
tion of our industrial economy from war 
to peace. 

This lack of foresight has resulted am 
«a failure to bring about those reforms 
which men of social vision had advocated 
during the war as necessary to prepare 
the country for veconversion. | refer to 
such reforms as the enactment of legis- 
lation which would set up the machinery 
for assuring the maximum security of 
employment for the millions of our work- 
ers, an adequate long-term housing pro- 
gram, the broadening of our socal 
security system to include all those not 
now covered, the enactment of compul- 
sory health insurance and a minimimn 
wage law consistent with the advances 
in our industrial productivity. 

We are now confronted with the sorry 
spectacle of these same men of little 
vision in Congress attempting to attuck 
the inevitable symptoms of unrest which 
are the consequence of their own failure. 
They seek through vindictive and puni- 
tive legislation to repress the manifesta- 
tions of social unrest which were the 
certain result of their refusal to deal 
with the basic social reforms we have 
outlined. 

In this situation is it any wonder that 
organized labor has been forced to utilize 
its economic strength to achieve that 
which it 
orderly legislative processes? 


could not achieve through 
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A DETAILED analysis of the various 
punitive measures that have been pro- 
one after the other in 
months would not be particularly worth 


posed recent 
while. This or that particular anti-labor 
bill mey be before Congress today and 
we may succeed in killing it, yet to- 
morrow there will be another similar 
bill introduced by some mouthpiece of 
himself will 
probably hail from some rural county in 
I think it is a 
reasonable inference, based on the events 


powerful interests who 


some agricultural state. 


of recent months, to say that Congress 
seems to be hell-bent on undermining, if 
not destroying completely, any effective 
organization of the working people of 


this nation. 


Congress as it is now composed is not 
competent to deal with the complicated 
problems arising out of the rapid politi- 
cal and economic changes brought about 
by the war and its termination. There 
is a tremendous lag in the thinking of 
our leadership in Congress, when it 
comes to coping with these problems. 
There is no intelligent direction, there 
is a futile grasping at straws, The whole 
attitude of White 
House is provincial and naive. It is 


Congress and the 


significant, in my opinion, that Congress 
today is dominated by representatives 
coming from the more backward areas 
of the country, such as the Deep South 
and rural North. The reactionary coali- 
tion which is now the real force in Con- 
gress represents an offensive by ele- 
ments who are afraid to face the eonse- 
quences which a basic reorganization of 
the machinery of industry and govern- 
ment would inevitably bring to their 
own way of life. It is a frantic clinging 
to the old and familiar in the face of 
the threat of change which a more 
modern and intelligent approach would 
inevitably bring with it. 

The tragedy of it all is that the more 
progressive force which could give con- 
structive direction to our nation in this 
period of transition—organized labor— 
is torn asunder and divided into com- 


e Road to Industrial Peace 
Unified Labor Alone Can Provide Solution of Industrial Problems 
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“The Only Solution I fan Seno 


petings groups, It is to the common 
people, to organized wage earners, that 
we must look for the drive and the vision 
for a 


movement forward to a_ better 


world and a more abundant life. 
Unfortunately, however, as long as 
the meat mass of workers is divided, 
with the leadership of each group work- 
ing indepenaently of the other, in fact 
against each other, we have a situation 
resentbling that in which two surgeous 
are performing surgical operations upon 
a petient indenendently of each other, 
each on a different part of the anatomy. 
And if, God willing, the patient man: ges 
somehow to survive, there is every likeli 
hood that he may come out of the ordeal 
with too many vital portions of his 
anatomy missing to be able to function 
as a healthy and vigorous individual. 
We cannot ha e democracy without a 
strong labor movement. We cannot have 
a united country with a disunited labor 
movement, The problem of restoring 
unity in the labor movement is a pre- 
requisite to providing the fundamental! 
solution to some of the major political 
and economic problems which beset us 
at the present time. If our Government 
is to exercise its proper democratic func 
tion and is to assume its full degree of 


responsibility in the achievement o 


al 
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economy of full employment and pros- 
perity and to provide a proper measure 
vi security to all of its citizens, let 
President Truman ; 





about his 
formula of enslaving labor “in 
the interest of the public.” Let him 
scrap his blueprints for establishing a 
dictatorial and 





magic 


regimented syster of 
Let him in- 
stead, turn to the labor moavement and 


dealing with labor unrest, 


enlist its help and cooperation in chart- 
mg Oo new sate course in this turbulent 


period of transition. 


Specifically, | suggest that he initi- 
ate a conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the various rival ‘groups 
in organized labor such as the AFL, 
ClO, the Railroad Brotherhoods. Let 
him lock them inte a room, throw away 
the key, and let them remain there 
until such time as they are ready te 
come out as a united labor movement 
which will serve the best interests of 
the American people. 

Such a united organization of work- 
ing men and women would then find it 
possible to devote its resources and 
energies to the task of furnishing the 
motive power in our economy which will 
lead us steadily in a progressive d'rec- 
tion, towards the realization of all of 
the capacities which are the promise of 
a truly free and democratic America: 





The Army Goes Exclusive 


Ar a time when racial and ethnic 


quotas in colleges and universities are 
under fire, it is a good time to take a 
look at our postwar army. On July 16, 
the War Department decreed that further 
enlistment of Negroes at this time, with 
the exception of specialists, was banned. 
The announced reason, queerly enough, 
Was not that Negroes made bad soldiers 
or were unpatriotic. On the contrary, it 
seems that they are too patriotic. And, 
say the brass hats, that will never do. 

War Department records show that 
one out of every five voluntary enlist- 
ments was filed by a Negro, despite the 
fact that the ratio of Negro to white in 
the US is 1:10. The army is anxious to 
secure proper proportions, racially, of 
enlisted men. 

The fact that Negroes have answered 
the current enlistment drive with “over- 
whelming response” (War Department’s 
phrase) is not surprising. Taking note 
of the ordinary motives of patriotism 
which must have inspired many of these 
enlistments, a deeper answer lies in the 
specific appeal of the army’s enlistment 
program and in the specific state of the 


country, economically and socially, The 
army posters, in this time of lagging 
prosperity and endangered jobs, asks the 
recruitee: 


prospective “Does your job 


compare With what the offers 
a good job, 
this kind of appeal falls flat. However, 
it the young man is a Negro with no 


army 
vou?” If the reader has 


job, or a poorly paying job and with 
even poorer prospects for the future, 
then the ad is quite effective. And to- 
gether with the added stimulus of help- 
ing the country in his time of crisis, 
Negroes have responded splendidly. The 
fact that in some countries overseas 
factors of race discrimination have been 
less severe, or absent, is not to be ig- 
Sut when Negroes respond to the 
call for assuring democracy in the post- 
war world, the army with an embarrassed 
hiccup says: “Sorry, we don’t mean you.” 

Memo to some of our brass hats: Our 
occupation of the totalitarian‘ countries 
is to serve the purpose of preventing 
Fascism, not to emulate it. Memo to our 
readers: Write Selective Service and 
your Congressman and sound as angry as 
vou should be. 


nored, 































The HAame Brent 





On Being Wrong About Left and Right 


N July 9 the careful Times carried 
a headline: “Left Wing Claims 
Victory in Poland.” The main 
body of the story consisted of a state- 
ment by Premier Edward B. Osubka- 
Morawsky to the effect that “the four 
left-wing parties had rolled up a 60 per- 
cent margin for abolition of the Polish 


3 f ndum.” He 


Senate in the June 3 refer 
meant, obviously, the four parties which 
support the Government. On the day on 
which this is 

the same conscientious jo al 3 


written, Monday, July 22, 


a cheerful chat over a dinner-table en- 











joyed by Mayor O’Dwyer and Alex Rose, 
secretary of New York's | al Party 
The meaning of this meeting as guessed 
at by the Times repori« Va ad e 
Mayor “was veering away from the left 
wing and the Communistic elen f 
the American Labor Pa) 
The implications a) pla rhe 
a Me v ( ne 
and all the gimme 
which ( Pp, ay 
proves or a ure 
Je ft \ e Com 
miu } { i 
ey ad 
in 1 t el a | 
4 erie ‘ 
lish rime 
around ine eat 
lol ell m 
larly une re he r 
' 
‘ —_——— Of belie ed up on 
Bohn the left. The impli- 
ta on { ia ‘ } 
ponents of the Commu are he 
right along with the F; and 
Nazis. Since the Commun 
stantly changing eh) e and se r 
arranging the lists of friends and foe 
groups and parties are bewilce v 
shifted back and forth across the poi 
which divides the rtuous left f{ he 
wicked right. So we come out io a 
semantic Wonderland where /¢/t mea: 
anyone the Communists like and mht 
includes everyone they hate 
Mere semantic change is a 
teresting, but ordinarily it is oO y (oO 
get excited about. Words are cor a 4 
going up or down, expanding or con- 
tracting their definitio: But ' piar'- 
ticular use of a pair of words has po- 
litical implications Confu gx the mea 
ings of left and right is more dangerous 
than driving an automobile on the rig 
in a country where the rule of the road 


runs the other way 


This confusion about words has a good 
deal to do with the Jine-up of contestants 
in the great struggle of our time. Thou 
sands of really innocent fellow avele) 
are misled by tne notio it e ¢ 


munists, though they may be a bit queer 
and querulous, are, after all, on the right 
side—which is, of course, the left side, 
the side of the common people, the side 
favoring change. When a writer or 
speaker misuses words in this way, he 
is guilty of the most sybtle form of 
propaganda, A direct assertion would 
be above-board and might rouse oppo- 

ion; an assumption seeps into the 
mind unexamined. 


* ” 


By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them 


I not necessary at t late day to 
explain that the words left and right 
aitained their political meaning during 

ie French Revolution, The fact that the 
root-and-branch advocates of change sat 
on one side of the Assembly rather than 
‘ he other has put word into our 
mouths 150 years later and given defi- 
nitions to them. Words and definitions 

emained intact and were clear and e- 


i] down to recent times 


Practically all of the memb« of the 
Assembly were against the decadent 
French system of government and life. 
The only differenecs were \ } evard 

the peed with which change Va to 
he inaugurated. The lef s favored a 
lean swee pa nl at once Ih ere 
against the monarchy, the aristocracy, 


which kept the people 


the whole set-up 


powerless and poe Phey favored the 
mmediate execuiion of the royal family 
and the aristocrats he setting up of a 
republic and the economic liberation of 
the people. They had behind them the 
great masses of the people outside— 
pecially those near enough to make 
their voices heard hat s, ney were 
opposed to the established authorities, 
o all the old forms of oppre 101 and 
hey were acting—or se they thought 
in the interests of the majority of 
he population, Their objective was a 
leveling-off process to be carried on by 


a freely elected parliament 


The rightists, of course, were those 
who wished to prescrve the monarchy 
and the whole traditional system. The 
center was composed of hose vho fa- 
vored change but wished to go about 

cautiously. Through all the genera- 

s since 1789, these words have been 
ised with the meanings given to them 
during those hectie days. Right meant— 


ind means—defend gx the status quo 
favoring the so-called upper classes; 
left meant—and still means—advocating 


lange and looking to the welfare of 


he whole population. That is the way 
n which these words were used 1848 

1 1871. That is the wa n which 
they have been used by Socialists, 











Up in the Clouds 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








Anarchists, labor leaders—in short, by 
all the writers and speakers who have 
used them—down to the time when the 
Communists appeared and thoughtless 
non-Communists accepted their defini- 
tions, 

Let’s keep the thing clear. Leftists 
are not mere revolutionists. A revolu- 
tion may be in favor of the rich, the 
conservative, the aristocratic. Leftists 
are those who work for change in the 
direction of leveling off of benefits. Keep 
both elements of the definition in mind: 
change and popular improvement. In 
the writings and speeches of leftists, 
two li of improvement have always 
been emphasized: extension of liberty 
and amelioration of living conditions. 
It comes down to this, then: a leftist 
works for change or overthrow of the 
existing regime in order to bring about 
extension of liberty and a higher stand- 
living for the people 

Both Hitler and Mussolini started out 
as pretended leftists. They promised the 


ard of 


people everything in God’s heaven. After 
they came to power, however, no one 
outside their own camps pretended they 
had a right to designation as prota- 
gonists of the left. They favered change 
and effected change, but they neither 
extended liberty nor raised the standard 
of living. 

Now, with our definition in mind, think 
for a moment of the Polish Government, 
which is the one which the Times desig- 
nated as leftist. It is an utter tyranny 
supported by a small minority of Poles 
and imposed on that unhappy country 
by a foreign power. Under it there is 
no liberty, and the people are starving. 


Obviously, any Polish Jefiist must be 
against it. 


Or take 


tussia. Here we have the 


relentless and arbitrary ygovern- 


mos 
ment in the world ruling over the largest 
population which is subject to a single 
authority. Liberty is practically non- 
existent and whatever advantages their 
economy affords goes, net to the com- 
mon people, but io government officials, 
army officers, members of the Commu- 
nist Party. A new aristocracy has re- 
placed the old one, and the ordinary 
fellows who do the work are clamped 
ghter in their uncomfortable places 
than they were under the Czar. Obvi- 
ously, any leftist in Russia would be 
opposed to the Stalin regime. 

And now take the liitle group of 
Communists in this country. It is true 
that they want to overthrow the gov- 

nment of the United States, and 
to that extent they are revolutionists. 
sut with what would they replace it? 
Their ideal is what we see in Moscow. 
As quickly as possible they would turn 
our Capitol into a Kremlin and place 
at the head of the new dictatorship 
some handy facsimile of Stalin. That 
change would obviously not bring about 
an extension of liberty or an improve- 
ment in the standard of Jiving. Anyone, 
therefore, who calls these fellows leftists 
Webster de- 
fines left as “liberal, radical, democratic.’ 
Let us leave it at that 


is violating the dictionaiy 





MASTERPIECE OF LOGIC — 
From Daily Worker, July 1, 1946: 


“A labor research [Communist] 
survey shows that the economic posi- 
tion of the worker was werse in 1945 
than in 1939. Average annual earn- 
ings in 1945 were 74 percent higher 
than in 1939, but the cost of living 
had gone up 47 percent. This made 
the worker’s real earnings 18 percent 
greater than in 1939. 

“But,” says the survey, “the worker 
is now producing 32 percent more 
than he did in 1939 and getting back 
in wages only 18 percent more. His 
relative position,” the survey con- 
cludes, “is thus 89 as compared with 
100 in 1939, or a decline of 11 per- 
cent.” 

The DW headlines this item “Just 
As Karl Marx Said It Would Be.” 





By WILLIAM E. BOHy 





AMERICAN 


BY RAIN IN SEOUL 
By ROBERT T. OLIVER 


Professor at Syracuse University 
‘ ’ 
now in Korea 


Wet. o’ ccurse th’ smell is bitter: 
’ 


hell 


They gotta be some way ta clean th’ 


streets. 


Now, I remember Amariilo once—wel}, 
Let’s not talk o’ home. It beats 
Me how these coolies live. Ya see 
That mud wall with th’ water pouriy’ 
Down, all damp ’n sticky? Believe. 


you-me, 


One smell inside’s enough to turn 
A horse’s belly; Popped muh head in 


once, 


Ya shoulda seen me beat back outa 


there! 


Ma always said I was an awful dunce, 
With mind so curious I'd not take care 
Ta keep my nose from where it don't 


belong. 


I wonder what the people do inside? 
A day like this’n must be poison 


long— 


Asquattin’ bodies 


plumb tied 


By ignorance ’n lack o’ things to do. 
Take you ’n me, we got our cards, 
’N radio, ’n talk, ’n movies, too; 

’N memories, ’n plans. All! these things 


guards 


Our minds against the dul blank grey 
©’ fallin’, fallin’ rain, ’n emptiness, 


Ta you ’n me this here’s another day 
Ahelpin’ toward th’ time we leave this 


mess: 


Get back ta apple-pie, ‘n open fields, 
Schools fer th’ kids, electric lights, 

’N comic-strips—all things that shields 
Th’ minds ’n body from long days 'n 


nights 
©’ Toneliness. 


Yeah, boy, ya got me there! 

I guess their nights ain't bad! A mil- 
lion girls ’n boys 

Ain’t left by storks! Now tain't right 


square 


Ta see these young’uns runnin’ at th 


nose, 


’N playin’ on th’ streeis, without no 


toys, 


’N mostly without even decent clothes; 
No chance ta learn no betier ways. 


Ya put these kids in Amarillo, well— 
They'd fit right in. Korean young'uns 


plays, 


’N laughs at nothin’ much, jolly as 


hell. 


'N bright! Ya ever waich their eyes? 
Young eyes, I mean, ’N listen te ‘em 


sing, 


’N chatter, like 


They tries 


Their best ta rise above th’ sting 
©’ poverty, disease, ’n dirt 


Give ’em a chance, I says. I'm for 


these folks! 


They’ve had already wore'n theit 
share o’ hurt, 

Without no fault o’ thers 

They don’t ask much—'cepi to be left 


alone 


Ta eat th’ food they raise, ‘n lear! 
a better way 
Ta make more grow; ta keep th stuff 


they own; 


Make their own laws; ‘ say! 
I'm kinda touched by how they ¥a™ 


ta know 


What you ’n me can teach. 
no great shakes, 
Back home, I mean. 


icans, ’n so 


They’re kinda sure we've 

ever it takes a 
Ta build th’ democratic way @ li" 
That’s what they want. Now, heté 
Let’s do our best to see 


is given. 











, Okay, okay—I'll join ja in @ beer! 


a bunch o” birds? 


a a 
GI'S MAR 


OONED 


limp. ‘n~ minds 


N_ shucks, 


' 


Were 
But we're Amer 


got what- 


that chanee 
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Sedicated ta an expose of all totalitarian enemies 











Peaches and Talmadge 
By Walter K. Lewis 





UGE) rALMADGE’S “whi 
ip acy” vietory in Georgia on 
J | t ’ ke d the eTA move- 
nent and yok the South. Seasoned 
voit 1 ) vers, eo knowl > @ 
the ineq ’ rie Georg 1 init vote 
eysten yiceded Talmadge’s fiery cross 
vi ory Vv vefore the Its becam 
known. Hea lines and news analysts 
have already pr claimed in » uneertal 
terms that Talmadge actually received 
a “defeat’ hands of the major 


of the people of Georgia. That Talmadge 


may still face incumbent Governor Ellis 


Arnall’s cho 


to be r iled o 


. James Carmichael, is not 

from Georgia’s political 
scene. If, as the picture now stands, 
Talmadge is sworn in as Governor of 
Georgia yy Jan 1ary 1, 1947, one of his 
first moves, The New Leader learned 
exclusively, will be to abandon elaborate 
plans made by Governor Ellis Arnall 
legally to annihilate the Klan in the 
State of Georgia. Talmadge, it is ex- 
pected, will name several Klan chiefs to 
important Georgia government posts. 
Talmadge may even name one of his 
most staunch supporters, Mrs. J. E. 
Andrews of 319 Pullman Street, S.W., 
Atlanta to a position. 





Eugene Talmadge 


If Talmadge carries through the plans 
Which he promised the Democratic voters 
of Georgia he would, then Red Sus- 
bender Gene, with his wool-hat pushed 
back from his forehead, will assign 
ai “assistant” to each sheriff of the 
slate “to take care of nigger trouble.” 
Hypocrisy played its part in Talmadge’s 
campaign. He spoke at a mass meeting 
in Savannah which was elaborately em- 
broidered with his usual flair for dra- 
matics and anti-Negro talk. He sent an 
electric 
Ku Klux lannish audience by boldly 
Proclaiming that 
earnestly 





shock through his rather pro- 





he welcomed = § anid 
desired Jewish support. To a 
growingly restless audience, Red Sus- 
Pendered Gene announced that Georgia 
was founded 
Georgia and 
to each tt 


by Jews and that both 
the Jews have contributed 
ler culturally as well as eco- 


afi. _ . ” 
Romically. The Jews “are white,” ac- 


cord) te 7} 

ling to Talmadge, and therefore re- 
Spect 9 a 
Pect his philosophy of Negro-baiting. 
Put to it } 


i Oy a reporter, Talmadge could 

Not even drag 
g 

the neo-Fas: ist 
of my best 


out the cliché used by 
fellow-travelers: “Some 
friends are Jews.” Talmadge 
Cannot name one Je 


t w who supported him 
Nancially 


, or morally. If Talmadge had 
a questions from any audience, 
a owl bodyguards” were absent 

arrassing questions were asked, 

















bY 27, 1946 


he would have had to answer abou 
his associations with anti-Semitic pam- 
Charles B. Hudson, rabble- 
rouser Gerald L, K. Smith, alleged sedi- 

mist Lois de Lafayette Washburn, and 
with the top-ranking officials of the Ku 
kl Klan. Talmadge would have to 


phieteer 


answer the g@llegations that he had held 
cent conferences with Major General 
George Van Horn Moseley, who, at one 
time, was considered by anti-Semites 
and = pro-Fascists as their “man-on-a- 


white-horse.” Moseley is residing at the 


Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel and is said to 
be active again. Put to it, Talmadge 
would have to reveal his association with 
the Commoner Party, an anti-Negro and 
anti-Semitie group. 


Enterprising reporters might be able 
to find Talmadge in a jovial and talkative 
mood these days and establish just what 
strength his Vigilantes, Incorporated, 
enjoys. Formed in 1942, the Vigilantes 
have been led by Talmadge, with mem- 
bership supervision in the hands of one 
Major John Goodwin of the Georgia 
State Highway Patrol in Atlanta. F. Lee 
Evans, former Imperial Kfigrapp of the 
Ku Klux Klan, was associated with 
Goodwin's and/or Talmadge’ enterprise 


Aside from cross-burningss, such as the 
one which blazed atop historic Stone 
Mountain on May 9%, 1946, the Ku Klux 
Klan in Georgia is politically-minded. 
This would be strange, if it were no 
for the fact that most of the members 
of the Klan chapters in Georgia are 
either state officials or petty officials of 
city and county governments, At least 
eight chapters are meeting regularly; 
five in Atlanta and three in the rural 
section of Georgia. While other seg- 
ments of the Klan may resort to vio- 
lence, the Atlanta section of the Klan 
is devoted to social action and cross- 
burning. On February 21, 1946, follow- 
ing a meeting of Atlanta Konclave 
Number 297, a committee of Klansmen 
went to the local police station to pro- 
test and challenge a petition by Negro 
groups for the hiring of Negro police- 
men on the Atlanta police force. For 
strong-arm methods the Klan has organ- 
ized the Kavalier Klubs. A meeting on 
May 1, 1946, addressed by a high Klan 
official, stressed that the Kavalier Klubs 
are “apart from the Klan, although only 
Klansmen will be eligible.” 


The Klansmen who helped Talmadge 
secure a unit-victory formed what can 
be called the prototype of PAC. With- 
out an official name, Klansmen thumped 
for Talmadge’s nomination. Women, wel- 
comed into the ranks of the Klans for 
the first time in history, played a major 
role in preparing Klansmen for the pri- 
mary campaigns. Whole families were 
mobilized to attend Talmadge rallies 
and to cast their votes for him. 


Equally as guilty for the effectiveness 
of the Talmadge victory is his own 
publication, Statesman. In an editorial 
on April 4, 1946, Georgia citizens were 
admonished to fight current attempts of 
Negroes to get the vote and blamed for 
the advance of the Negroes on the polls, 
the “Asiatic-minded scoundrels and alien- 
minded perverts.” 


Talmadge is walking into high office 
on the eve of the CIO-AFL Southern 
drives. Strewn in his path will be leaf- 
lets urging White and Negroes to unite 
for labor victory, which he will trample 
upon. For Eugene Talmadge cannot 
walk on a path in this world without 
trampling on somebody else’s rights. 
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“I ain't got a chance, Joe, | had too many blood 
transfusions overseas" 











Heard on the Right 


Gerald B. Wimvrod, alleged seditionist 
and hate-monger, paid New York City an 
incognito visit last week. Winrod, who 
is scheduled to appear at a mass rally in 
New York City on August 4th, sermon- 
ized at a Puerto Rican mission in Har- 
lem. The mission is run by one Jose 
Hernandez and his wife who are both 
preachers espousing Winrod’s interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. . Meetings of the 
Current Events Clb in Philadelphia are 
being held at 196 Main Street, Colwyn, 
Pa., which is also the home of Mrs. Cath- 
ervine Brown, leader of the anti-Semitic 
National Blue Star Mothers of America. 
-.- The Minute Men organization are 
meeting regularly in Philadelphia. Led 
by one J... Mack arland, editor and pub- 
lisher of anti-Semitic journals, Prog) ess 
and Netionalist, the group is closely 
linked with the Catherine Brown Current 
Events Club. The Philadelphia groups 
are opposing OPA as “Jew-controlled.” 
... The formation of a political group, 
Voters’ Alliance for Americans of Ger- 
man Ancestry, was disapproved by Jus- 
tice Ernest E. L. Hammer of the New 
York State Supreme Court on June 15. 
The avowed purpose of the proposed 
membership corporation was political ed- 
ucation for Germans secking, or granted, 
naturalization as American 
Among the proposed directors of th. Al- 
liance were listed Conrad Grieb and 


citizens. 


Eugene Brand. The latter runs a news- 
paper shop on Ex: + 86th Street in New 
York’s Yorkville and distributes pencils 
embossed with anti-Semitic mottoes, as 
well as all varieties of anti-Semitic lit- 
erature. Grieb, formerly employed in a 
pro-Fascist bookstore in the West 50's 
which closed its doors after Pearl Har- 
bor, has been approgching pro-Demo- 
j 
asking for information of their activities 
as “a friend.” Frederick Wister, 
leac - of the Christian Veterans of 
America has been telling friends tha he 
is without sufficient nds to keep going 
and may have to close his veterans or- 
ganizations’ doors. ... The Congress of 


cratic organizations under an alias ar 


National Information is a new group re- 
cently organized in Chicago. It is headed 
by James M. Dyes. The latter has rep- 
resented industrialists in public relations 


projects, notably a radio program called 


“The Voice of Indv-trial Relations,” 


sponsored by the C: 1ittee for National 
Human Relations, of which he was exee- 
utive director. Until recently Dyes was 
an OPA official. His new Congress of 
National Information inserts full-page 
Fliteraft’s 
Gentile News, an openly anti-Semitie 


advertisements in Eugene F. 
monthly. . All that activity in Merwin 
K. Hart’s office these days in the Empire 
State Building is due to the fact that 
Hart’s new American Action Committee 
is preparing to face PAC in the forth- 
coming elections. Hart is attemptin : to 
revive the Liberty League. 
BE. McWilliams, rabble- 


rouser and pal of Bundists and Fronters, 


Joseph 
anti-Semitic 
w' “hot” Yorkv Ile speeches resulted 
in imprisonment nd finally banishment 
from Now York City, } back at the old 
stand delivering a series of lectures at 
the YMCA in Chicago. Canadian 
Fase'sts are planning a coup. Anti- 
Semitic references are appearing in 
prominent newspapers in the guise of 
letters-to-the-editor. ... Has unyone seen 
John EF. Ronkiws membership card in the 
Klan? His recent utterances that the 
Klan was “an American institution” 
have got tongues wagging in Washing- 
ton to the effect that the Mississippi Rep- 


resentative is a Klan member. . 


All Nazis in the 

Young Nazis American zone under 

Pardored 27 years who are not 

War criminals have had 

their civil rights restored When Hitler 

came to power, a 27-vear-old was then 

14, too young to know better, General 

Lucius Clay thinks. Also, these young 

ex-Nazis are needed in jobs——-there are 
a million of them. This is sensible, 

In the Russian zone the question is 
not, ‘Was this man a Nazi?” but “Can 
we use him and will he join the Com- 
munist Party?” As Parker la Moore 
comments in the Werld-Telegram: “If he 
made the low hurdle from one tm to 
another, well and good. If not, he dida’t 
eat. The result has been that there are 
more Communists in the Russian zone 
than there are democrats in the Amet- 
ican zone. We feed them all, including 
the Communists, because we do not be- 
lieve in using food as a political weapon.” 





Russian and American Jewry 


The World’s Two Largest Jewish Communities Isolated By Soviets 


By Dr. Emmanuel Patt 


HREE Jewish organizations, all 

belonging to the same camp, have 

been heard from again, after a long 
silence. 

Both the Jewish Council of the Rus- 
sian War Relief and the organization 
itself have kept discreetly in the dark 
for some time, although both of them 
made plenty of noise in 1944 and 1945. 
At that time it was nothing <hort of 
treason to the Jewish people for anyone 
to do any relief work through channels 
othe: than the Jewish Council. 

The end of the war, however, made 1t 
possible for the Soviet Jews and for 
Jewish refugees from Poland, Lithu- 
ania and Bessarabia, to report the exact 
measure of help they had received in 
four years at the hands of the Russian 
War Relief, and, a 


Council becume extremely reticent. Only 


a result, the Jewish 


a short time avo it passed a resolution 
to the effect that American Jews are 
dutybound to help the heroic peoples of 


the Soviet Union There is no longer 


any claim of help for the Jews of the 
Soviet Union 

Next we have heard om the twin on 
ganizations in behalf of Birobidjan. They 
are the [ICOR, working amonye the Jews 
on the Lower East de, and the Am- 
bidjan, intended for the Jews of River- 
side Drive and Park Avenue 

Finally, there is the Jewish Writers’ 
Committee (not to be confused with the 
Jewish Writers Union, the majority of 
whose members ha othing to do with 
this Communist “front’) which 1 CO- 
operation with the Jewish Aveney for 


World Jewish Con 
gress, published a Black Book, contain 


Palestine and the 


documents (most of which had already 


been published elsewhere) o ie eX 
termination of the Je in Furope Ihe 
event was celebrated a few months ago 
by a meeting in Madison Square Garde 

The three Mexican-Jew ! "ya La 
tions claim one central purpose to ik 
the Jewry of America with t Jewish 
community of the Soviet Union and with 
“the only country n which Jews enjoy 
fill freedom and quality before TT 
law.” Every contribution to the colts 

er omeny~ meeting managed by om ailed 

#s anothe: tep in the chrection of 
ranprochement 

It is hardly nee ry to diseu were 
the attitude of American Jewry toward 
r ian Jew l attiitude was demon- 
stiated by he tens of millions of ars 
that were nt during the war to R a 


—<directly through the Russian War Re- 


lief by tne “Joint.” the Jewi Labor 
Committce, the Federation of Polish 
Jews and scores of other Jewish orga 


zations that knew that only a drop of 


this money may reach the Russian Jew 
yet take a chance It is still demon- 
strated by the tens of thousands of pack 


aves that are sent by American Jews t« 
Jews in the Sovic Union through the 


“World Tourist” (a agency in New 


York that demands for a package the 
price of $7 transportation and custom 
fees amounting to $20) 


But what of Soviet Jewry? There is 
no way of getting a full answer. When a 


Jews in Russia writes a letter to a rela- 


tive or a friend of his in Ameriea, he 
speaks of the weather, of the Jandscap, 
of th good old day but never of polit 


ica) affair 


American and Soviet 
Information Services 


No material is available to enable us 


to judge the ideas entertained by Soviet 
Jews about America and American Jews. 
But it is a fairly simple matter to as- 
certain what they do not know about 
this country and its Jews. The sources 
of information for the average Soviet 
citizen are exteremely limited. He can 
subscribe to no foreign periodical and 
he will think twice before askiag for 
one at any of the few government 


e 


va 
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Dr. Emmanuel Patt immigrated into the United States a comparatively short time 


ago. He came from Poland where he was prominently active in the Polish and Jewish 


labor movement. During the war he served with the American Army in France and 


Germany as captain in the Medical Corps. 








Religious objects remained intact after the Klomatsky Synagogue in War- 
saw, the largest in the world, was hit by a bomb. 


libraries which receive foreign litera- 


ture: his radio set does not receive any 
fore'yn programs (the only such radios 
in Russian hands are the ones “ac- 
quired” by Red Army oldiers In Ger- 
many, Poland, IHungary and Austria, 


but according to some reports, the Soviet 


Government has by now relieved the 
sold'e-rs of their foreign radio sets). 
The only source of information is thus 


found in the official press and = radio 
tations The attempts made by the 


United States and British Embassies to 


disseminate information about their 
countries among Soviet citizens has been 
a failure. Th vas reported George 


Mussad in Liberty (November 17, 1945) 


and the pro-Soviet Edgar Snow in the 
Saturday Kee ig Post (0 the same 
date). 


While the Soviet Union has ove 000 
of its citizens in the United States listed 
+ ¢ 


as officials, the official personnel of the 


entation in the Soviet 


American repre 
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Union consists of 68, including the office 
girls. Soviet Russia has in this country 
dozens of organizations topped by the 
Council for American-Soviet Friendship 
whose objective is to disseminate propa- 
ganda about Russia, but not a single 
American organization of that kind ex- 
ists in Russia. In this country there is 

special journal devoted to Soviet medi- 
cine; yet no parallel publication is issued 
in Russia, Soviet Consulates in America 
flood every newspaper, every library and 
every publie institution with daily bul- 
tins: no such privileges are enjoyed by 


the United States Embassy in Moscow, 


What Do Russian Jews Know 
About America? 


O NLY one Yiddish newspaper, Kinikeit, 
appears throughout the whole of Soviet 
Union. Kinikeit is a most unusual 


newspaper. It comes out three times @ 


wippling Job 


week, but it publishes the telegraphie 
news of the days of its publication only, 
No news received between publications 
is pvinted! 

I .ollected all the issues of Einikeit 
for the second half of 1945, carefully 
noting all the news items about Amerie 
which appeared there. 

What a distorted picture it paints! 

The news reports about America are 
rare. In six out of thirteen issues for 
December 1 failed to find anything about 
America. All the news reports for the 
whole period of six months take Up less 
space than, say, che description of the 
military parade in Moscow on the anni. 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution, 

Not one word about the life of Amer. 
ican citizens. Not one line about the 
stup:ndous mobilization of American 
industry and labor in behalf of the war 
effort. Not one report about the speedy 
reconversion to civilian production. The 
great contribution of America to relief 
activities all over the world is ignored, 

What are the great social problems 
of America? How are Americans 
divided on political issues? You wil! not 
fing an answer to these questions in 
Kinikeit. The Soviet news-avency Tass 
reported a few excerpts from the Amer- 
ican press. But those were mostly from 
The Daily Worker and now and then 
from PM. Of the radio 


Johannes Steel and Lisa Sergio are 


ommentators, 


quoted, but not others vho are more 
influential, 

Strikes are reported, but not the 
settlements of strikes, least of all those 
in which labor comes out victorious. The 
obvious purpose of this news policy is to 
create the impression among the readers 
that the workers in America suffer un- 
bearable oppression and thus make it 
easier for them to bear their own hard- 
shins. 
Certainly no mention is made in any 
of the issues of Finikeit about the criti- 
cisms of Americans of Russia’s foreign 
policy. Rather, Johannes Steel and the 
editor of The Daily Worle are repe- 
resented as speaking in the name of the 
masses of the American people. 

tut the little about America the read- 
ers of Einkeit learn from the pages of 
their publication is a veritable wealth of 
information compared with what is told 
them about the American Jewry. Ju fe 
whole six months there were only two 
veers jtems about the Jeu af 1werica! 

There was nothing there about Jewisa 
life in the cities and towns of the United 
States. Nothing about Jewish cultural 
or other institutions. Nothing about 
Jewish activities in behalf of the Jews 
Nothing about the large 


Jewish trade unions in America. Even 


of Europe. 


the Communist movement among te 
Jews of America had no mention im the 
Kinikeit. Not even a report about Com- 
munist meetings in Madison Square 
Gardens! There is a complete blackout 

There are only two exceptions: One 
about a cable sent by the Communist 
dominated Jewish Writers’ Committee 
other, about 


the Rus- 


the Soviet Government; the 
the performance of a drama by 
sian-Jewish writer Itzik Feffer ™ Los 
Angeles by the Communists. That !s all. 
America and Russia have the 
n the world 


two 


largest Jewish communities 1 


Both have expe! enced an UP 


today. : 
result 


suree of Jewish consciousness as 4 
of Hitlerism, the war and its immense 
Jewish tragedy. A free nterchange of 
information and ideas between Russiat 
and American Jewry could form * 
axis around which Jewish life all over 


the world would revolve. 
ot the case 


Unfortunately, such is F 
Soviet 


The principle of isolationism ™ 
Jews even more 


This lack of 
communities 
the Jew! 


Russia applies to the 
strictly than to others. 
contact between the two 
has an adverse effect on 
situation all over the world. 
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Nutritional Foundation of World Peace -- and Orthodox Economists 
By James Rorty 


OES the world today possess the 
D resources, natural and technolog- 
ical, wherewith to give every man, 
woman and child now alive enough to 
eat? Most competent food scientists be- 
lieve that it does. Most, but not all. The 
Cornell University Press has published 
The World's Hunger, a brief, condensed 
and highly explosive volume in which 
two competent food scientists, Frank A. 
Pearson and Floyd A. Harper, assemble 
some impressive evidence in support of 
their bleak Malthusian conviction that 
starvation still rules the world, and will 
inevitably send it to war again, as it 
has repeatedly sent it to war in the past. 
Sir John Orr, Director of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of 
the United Nations, and by general ad- 
mission one of the world’s greatest liv- 
ing food scientists, says: “The FAO is 
the answer to the atombomb” and adds: 
“If the people of the world cannot co- 
operate on something as basic as food, 
then we might as well sit back and wait 
to he destroyed.” 

Sir John and the authors of The 
World’s Hunger approach the problem 
from diametrically opposed points of 
view. The great Scot starts with the 
premise, stated over a decade ago in 
The Englishman and His Food, that “we 
cannot leave our food supply completely 
at the mercy of the economist. Food- 
stuffs cannot in all respect be classed in 
the same category as other commodities.” 
Elsewhere Sir John has gone farther, de- 
claring that a sane food policy will be 
possible only when the “power of moncy 
over the primary necessity of life is 
broken.” 


* . « 


The Scarcity Economy 


ESSRS. Pearson and Harper are 
agronomists, that is to say, agricultural 
economists. They are eminent authorities 
on all the things that we can’t do be- 
cause we don't have the little paper sym- 
bols necessary to pay for them. By ap- 
plying this orthodox pecuniary account- 
ancy they prove to their own satisfac- 
tion the correctness of the Hitlerian doc- 
trine that there is not enough lebens- 
raum for all of us on this planet, hence 
the more powerful and ruthless peoples 
must make room for themselves by kill- 
ing off the weaker ones—when the “nor- 
mal” incidence of famine and epidemic 
disease doesn’t eliminate the “unfit” with 
sufficient celerity and thoroughness. 

Yet these Cornell agronomists are cer- 
tainly not Fascists. Moreover, they pre- 
sent facts and their motive in publishing 
them undoubtedly is the honest and cred- 
itable motive of applying a realistie 
brake to popular day-dreaming about 
food. The trouble is, first, that they do 
not present all the pertinent facts, and 
second, that their intellectual equipment 
for dealing with these facts is as dated, 
48 Inadequate, and as mischievous in its 
effects as that of most orthodox econo- 
mists: a purblind priesthood which, if 
avowed to make the critical national and 
international decisions for the modern 
world, are quite likely to destroy us all, 
When Sir John Orr denounced the 
bey of money” he should have added 
ne Power of the money economists.” 
a literally as much as our lives are 
“aan keep these honest but limited 
tons ein’ people in posi- 
ner toad uthority at a time when the 
which ng at most a decade of leeway in 
over ¢ — with no reference what- 
nt 0 ow much it costs in terms of 
Pied m terms of demand and supply 
subsistene & minimum floor of physical 

id a world’s populations. 
artrord onsiderations stop us from 
te Stat © the $2,000,000,000 Manhat- 

ject? 

_lt is sees task to build this nutri- 

oundation of world peace—a 
which Pearson and Harper are 
Tight in believing cannot be ac- 
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“James Rorty, veteran of the First World War, is a newspaper and magazine writer, 

and author of a number of books, among them Order On The Air, Where Life Is 
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Far Too Many Doctors 
Courtesy of Lynchburg News 








complished if we perpetuate, even for 
a few more years, the present pecuni- 
ary frustrations of science and technol- 
ogy; a task, finally, which must be ac- 
complished if we are to win the pres- 
ent race with the atomic bomb. 

Me * * 


How Much of the World 
Can Grow Food? 


ET us have a look at some of these 
neo-Malthusian facts on which Pearson 
and Harper base their pessimistic thesis. 
It is based chiefly on their estimate that 
of the world’s total land area of 36,000,- 
000,000 acres only 7 percent has all the 
factors of soil and topography, tempera- 
ture, adequate and reliable rainfall, car- 
bon dioxide and sunlight, required for 
the growing of food. The production pos- 
sible on this acreage, they admit, would 
be more than enough to support the 
world’s present populations, but only if 
the world were prepared, first, to equal- 
ize the distribution of available supplies 
and, second, to drop to the grain-eating 
Asiatic standard of living. If, on the 
other hand, we attempted to bring the 
rest of the world up to the North Amer- 
ican standard, with its 25 percent of 
animal products, the present world pro- 
duction would maintain only a billion 
people or half the present world popula- 
tion. 

That other students have examined the 
same data and come to different conclu- 
sions is acknowledged by the authors 
who cite the prewar estimate by the Ger- 
man geographer Penck that, if fully 
utilized, the world’s arable soil would 
support four times the existing popula- 
tion. Other authorities have estimated 
that the usable agricultural acreage is 
not 7 percent but as much as 25 percent 
of the land area. 

Today few soil scientists would risk 
saying what is or is not “sub-marginal” 
agricultural land. The TVA soil scien- 
tists don’t know, and they have been 
trying to find out ever since 1933 when 
they launched the unique agricultural ex- 
periment that now embraces some 25,000 
test-demonstration farms in the Tennes- 
see Valley and another 10,000 outside, 
scattered over practically every one of 
the 48 states. 

7 * ~ 
I Saw Them Boost Production! 


Recentiy I visited a hill farm in 
East Tennessee which in 1936 would 


have been classified as third-class, sub- 
marginal land, fit to grow trees only. 
At that time it was about equally divided 
between gullies and broom sedge and, 
supposing there had been a buyer, it 
might have brought $20 an acre. When 
I saw it the steep slopes were covered 
with a thick carpet of bluegrass and 
clover that easily carried a beef animal 
to the acre—and what animals! 

Starting from about $500 behind 
scratch, the farmer had boosted the in- 
come from his 52-acre farm to over 
$3,000 last year and more than doubled 
his total production of foodstuffs, while 
using less than half as much labor. He 
had been offered a war-inflated price of 
$200 an acre for his “sub-marginal” land 
—and wasn’t selling. 

What had turned the trick was super- 
phosphate, applied directly to his pas- 
tures at the rate of about 60 pounds of 
P205 to the acre, which is about the aver- 
age consumption in New Zealand, the 
best dairy country in the world. Our 
average consumption is about 2 pounls 
to the acre. Before the war Holland was 
using 40 pounds per acre and Denmark 
20 pounds. 

This particular test-demonstration farm 
was one of the best of them, but there 
are hundreds just as good. And the 
average increase of production obtained 
by these 45,000 test-demonstration farm- 
ers is over 30 percent, not counting the 
immense additions they have made to 
the stored fertility of their soil. Apply 
this 30 percent increase to all the farms 
that would benefit from similar treat- 
ment—believed to be nearly half the 
farms in America—and you get an addi- 
tion to the world’s feeding potential 
seemingly not dreamed of in the philos- 
ophy of these Cornell agronomists. 

Pearson and Harper devoted only three 
pages to the whole subject of fertilizer, 
and say next to nothing about phosphate, 
which is probably the principal bottle- 
neck of agricultural production not only 
in this but in most other countries. Ger- 
many and Japan knew this and in 1938, 
as a part of their preparations for war, 
they were importing, between them, 46 
percent of our phosphate exports of 
about a million tons a year. Congress 
knows it too, because in April 1943 Sen- 
ator Lister Hill, co-sponsor of the Hill- 
Bankhead-Flannagan Bill, told them all 
about it, demanding that “Our food pro- 


duction program must be organized no 
longer around a basic soil deficiency.” 

The reason that it is organized that 
way is not any lack of phosphate—we 
have enough phosphate reserves in this 
country to last hundreds of years. The 
reason is the scarcity economics of the 
highly cartelized fertilizer industry, this 
being the kind of economics represented 
by Pearson and Harper, and so flatly 
repudiated by Sir John Orr. 

There are other ommissions and seri- 
ous underestimates in the calculations of 
the Cornell agronomists. But what makes 
their book particularly unfortunate, de- 
spite its usefulness as a compendium of 
pertinent statistical data, is the nutri- 
ional isolationism which is implicit in 
their analysis. This is as suicidal as any 
other kind of isolationism. Food for the 
world isn’t the whole answer to the 
atombomb. But it is a part of the an- 
swer, and an essential part. 


r——— BROWDER'S CAROUSEL——_ 


The political status of Earl Browder 
still remains an enigma despite his | 
announcement that Moscow has made 
him official Russian publisher’s repre- 
sentative in the United States. 

Brother Earl, who was expelled last 
summer from the leadership of the 
Communist Party, held a press confer- | 
ence a few days ago at which he made | 
plain: 

He was still a Communist, albeit a 
free-lance one in view of his expul- 
sion by the Foster wing of the party; 

He still had an “in” with Moscow 
and had been given a five-year con- 
tract to handle Soviet books in this’ 
country; 

He still was an ardent defender of 
Russian foreign policy and denounced 
the American press for its “hostility” 
toward the Kremlin. 

When one reporter asked Browder 
in his office, 55 E. 42nd St., if it wasn’t 
an unusual step for Stalin to thus 
deal with an expelled Communist. 
Earl admitted: 

“It is without precedent as far as 
I know.” ‘ 

That is understatement. The fact 
that Browder spent six weeks in Mos- 
cow apparently on invitation from the. 
powers that be and came back as. 
official propaganda agent is a direct 
slap in the face for the American 
Communists. 

It just isn’t done in Communist | 
International circles. That Browder’s | 
sole interest in Russia—or Russia's | 
only interest in Browder—is as a sales | 
agent for Soviet books is fantastic. | 

For twenty years Moscow’s prop- | 
aganda outlet has been International | 
Publishers which has printed and dis- | 
tributed millions of copies of official | 
Soviet literature, Browder, at his 
press conference, said he didn’t think | 
his work would conflict with IP's, but 
beyond that—no comment. 

Actually, he commented very little 
‘on American Communism beyond the 
fact that his “political convictions re- 
mained unchanged.” 

However, Browder’s role is obvi-| 
ously political. Whether the Kremlin) 
|is holding him in reserve in case they | 
want to switch the “line” suddenly | 
remains to be seen. That Stalin) 
ignored the decisions of the Amer-| 
ican Communist Party indicates that | 
Browder’s mission is important. 

A. A. Heller, for years one of| 
the Communist Party’s “angels” who, 
helped found International Publishers, | 
may join Browder in the “publishing” | 
business, Earl admitted. Heller met | 
Browder in Moscow during the lat- | 
|ter’s trip and is believed to have! 
joined in the discussions there—which | 
| Browder told reporters were “non. | 


| political.” | 

















The Absurdities of Parity Prices 


Farmers and General Public Harmed by Subsidies 


PECIAL interests, as the history of 
S tiriffs will remind us, can think 

of the most ingenious reasons why 
they should be the objects of special 
solicitude. Their spokesmen present a 
plan in their favor; and it seems at first 
so absurd that disinterested writers do 
not trouble to expose it. But the special 
interests keep on insisting on the scheme. 
Its enactment would make so much dif- 
ference to their own immediate welfare 
that they can afford to hire trained 
economists and “public relations ex- 
perts” to propagate it in their behalf. 
The public hears the argument so often 
repeated, and accompanied by such a 
wealth of imposing statistics, charts, 
curves and pie-slices, that it is soon 
taken in. When at last disinterested 
writers recognize that the danger of the 
scheme’s enactment is real, they are 
usually too late. They cannot in a few 
weeks acquaint themselves with the sub- 
ject as thoroughly as the hired brains 
who have been devoting their full time 
to it for years; they are accused of being 
“uninformed,” and they have the air of 
men who presume to dispute axioms. 


This general history will do as a his- 
tory of the idea of “parity” prices for 
agricultural products. With the advent 
of the New Deal in 1933, “parity” had 


become a definitely established principle, 
enacted into law; and as year succeeded 


year, and its absurd corollaries made 


themselves manifest, they were enacted 
tco. 

The argument for “parity” prices ran 
roughly like this: Agriculture is the 


most important of all industries. The 
prosperity of « very body depends upon 
If he does 


not have the purchasing power to buy 


the prosperity of the farmer 
the products of industry, industry lan- 
guishes. This was the cause of the 1929 


collapse, or at least of our failure to 


recover from it. For the prices of farm 
product dropped violently, while the 
prices of industrial products drop, ed 
very little. The result was that the 
farmer could not buy industrial prod- 


ucts; the city workers were laid off and 
could not buy farm products, and the 
depression spread in ever-widening vi- 
cious cirel There was only one cure, 
and it was simple. Bring back the prices 
of the farmer’s products to a “parity” 


with the prices of the things the farmer 
buys. This parity existed in the period 
from 1909 to 1914, when farmers were 
prosperous. That price relationship must 


be restored and preserved perpetually. 


It would take too long to examine 
every absurdity concealed in this plau- 
sible statement. There is no sound rea- 
son for taking the particular price rela- 
tionships that prevailed in a particular 
year or period and regarding them as 
sacrosanct, or even as necessarily more 
“normal” than those of any other period. 
Even if they were “normal” at the time 
what reason is there to suppose that 
these same relationship should be pre- 
served a generation later in spite of the 
enormous changes in production and 
demand that have taken place in the 
meantime? In terms of relative prices, 
the period of 1909 to 1914 was one of 


LI 1939 OUR NATIONAL 
OUTPUT HiT ITS HIGHEST 
PEACETIME LEVEL - $89 
BILLION. FIVE YEARS LATER 
THAT RECORD FIGURE WAS 
DWARFED BY A NEW RECORD 
OuTPUT OF $200 BILLION. 
— 





By Henry Hazlitt 
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the most favorable periods to agriculture 
in our entire history. 

If there had been any logic in the idea, 
ijt would have been universally extended. 
If the price relationships between agri- 
culture and industrial products that pre- 
vailed from 1909 to 1914 ought to be 
preserved perpetually, why not preserve 
perpetually the price relationship of 
every commodity at that time to every 
other? A Chevrolet six-cylinder touring 
car cost $2,150 in 1912; a six-cylinder 
Chevrolet sedan cost $907 in 1942: ad- 
justed for “parity” on the same basis as 
farm products, it would have cost $3,270 

» 1942. A pound of aluminum from 
1909 to 1913 inclusive averaged 22% 
cents; its price early in 1946 was 14 











be brought down to parity, or that the 
subsidy be to that extent repaid. It is 
a rule that works only one way. 


By » * 


Tue central fallacy that specially con- 
cerns us here is the argument that if 
the farmer gets higher prices for his 
products, .e can buy more goods frcm 
industry and so make industry pros- 
perous and bring full employment. It 
does not matter to this argument, of 
course, whether or not the farmer gets 
specifically so-called “parity” prices. 
Everything, however, depends on how 
these higher prices are brought about. 
If they are the result of a general re- 
vival, if they follow from increased 





“THE HOLE IN THE WALL’ 


cents; at “parity” it would then have 


cost, instead, 41 cents. 

I hear immediate cries that such com- 
parisons are absurd, because everybody 
knows not only that the present-day 
automobile is incomparably superior in 
every way to the car of 1918, but rhat 
it costs only a fraction as much to pro- 
duce, and that the same is true alse of 
alvninum, Exactly. But why doesn’t 
somebody say something about the amaz- 
ing increase in productivity per acre in 
agriculture? In the five-year period 1959 
to 1943, an average of 260 pounds of 
cotton was raised per acre in the United 
States as compared with an average of 
188 pounds in the five-year period 1909 
to 1913. Costs of production have been 
substantially lowered for farm products 
by better applications of chemical fer- 
tilizer, improved strains of seed, and 
increasing mechanization. “On some 
large farms which have been competely 
mechanized and are operated along mass 
production lines, it requires only one- 
third to one-fifth the amount of labor 
‘> produce the same yields as it did a 
few years back.” (New York Times, 
January 2, 1946.) Yet all this is ignored 
by the apostles of “parity” prices. 

The refusal to universalize the prin- 
ciple is not the only evidence that it is 
not a public-spirited economic plan but 
merely a device for subsidizing a special 
interest. Another evidence is that when 
agricultural prices go above “parity,” or 
are forced there by government policies, 
there is no demand on the part of the 
“farm bloc” in Congress that such prices 


prosperity of business, increased indus- 
trial production and increased  pur- 
chasing power of city workers , (not 
brought about by inflation), then they 
can indeed mean increased prosperity 
and production not only for the farmers, 
but for everyone. But what we are dis- 
cussing is a rise in farm prices brought 
about by government intervention. This 
can be done in several ways. The higher 
price can be forced by mere edict, which 
is the least workable method. It can 
be brought about by the government’s 
standing ready to buy all the farm 
products offered to it at the “parity” 
price. It can be brought about by the 
government’s lending to farmers enough 
money on their crops to enable them to 
hold the crops off the market until 
“parity” or a higher price is realized. 
It can be brought about by the govern- 
ment’s enforcing restrictions in the size 
of crops. It can be brought about, as 
it often is in practice, by a combination 
of these methods. For the moment we 
shall simply assume that, by whatever 
method, it is in any case brought about. 

What is the result? The farmers get 
higher prices for their crops. Their 
“purchasing power” is thereby increased. 
They are for the time being more pros- 
perous themselves, and they buy more 
of the products of industry. All this is 
what is seen by those who look merely 
at the immediate consequences of policies 
to the groups directly involved. 

But there is another consequence, no 
less inevitable. Suppose the wheat which 
would otherwise sell at $1 a bushel is 






pushed up by this policy to $159 I: 
farmer gets 50 cents a bushe] More fy 
wheat. But the city worker, by fe 
cisely the same change, = 
a bushel more for wheat a ies: 
along to him in an increased sted 
bread. The same thing is try of a 
other farm product. If the farmer jip 
has 50 cents more purchasing neve 
buy industrial products, the city w 
has precisely that much less purchasiy 
power to buy industrial products, 4, 
net balance, industry in genera) . 
gained nothing. It loses jn city sag 
precisely as much as it gaing jp rin! 
sales. 

The matter, however, does pot »; 
here. The policy results not merely 
no net gain, but in a net logs, Por} 
does not mean merely a transfer ¢ 
purchasing power to the farmer fr 
city consumers, or from the general ‘ay 
payer, or from both. It also means, 
forced cut in the production of fy, 
commodities to bring uy the price, Thy 
means a destruction of wealth. It meay 
that there is less food to be consy 4 
How this destruction of wealth 4 
brought about will depend upon the pu. 
ticular method pursued to bring pry 
up. It may mean the actual physi 
destruction of what has already tea 
produced, as in the burning of coffe 
Brazil. It may mean a forced restricin 
of acreage, as in the American Adj 
plan. 

When the farmer reduces the prods 
tion of wheat to get “parity,” bh 
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indeed get a higher price for each bust, 
but he produces and sells fewer busted 
The result is that his income does 
go up in proportion to his prices. | 
some of the advocates of “parity price” 
recognize this, and use it as an arg 
ment to go on to insist upon “parg 
But this can 

be achieved by a subsidy at the d 


income “4 for farmers. 





| 
4 


expense of taxpayers. To help : 
farmers, in other words, it merely 
duces the purchasing power of « 
workers and other groups still more 





Turre is one argument for “pa <4 
prices that is put forward by some qi 
the more sophisticated defenders. “Y: 
they will freely admit, “the eco 
arguments for parity prices are unsou™ 
Such prices are a special privilege. 1™ 
are an imposition on the consumer. Bi 
isn’t the tariff an imposition on 4 
farmer? Doesn’t he have to pay hist 
prices on industrial products because 
it? It would do no good to place 

compensating tariff on form produ 
because America is a net exporter 

farm products. Now the parity? 
system is the farmer’s equivalent of 
tariff. It is the only fair way to &# 
things up.” 

This argument will not stand ei 
nation. It is wrong even in its impli 
statement of the facts. There is ® 
general tariff on all “industrial” 
ucts or on all non-farm products. ne 
are scores of domestic industries ® 
exporting industries that have 0 tar 
protection. If the city worker has # 
pay a higher price for woolen blasi@ 
or overcoats because of a tariff, #* 
“compensated” by having to pay & hie 
price also for cotton clothing and * 
foodstuffs? Or is he merely being roves 
twice? 
say some, 


Let us even it all out, Z 
to every 


giving equal “protection” 
But that is insoluble and imposs* 
Even if we assume that the er 
could be solved technically—# tariff j 
A, an industrialist subject ~ 
competition; a subsidy for B, a Hs 
trialist who exports his ane 
would be impossible to “protect | 
subsidize everybody “fairly” and é° ; 
We should have to give ere 
same percentage (0F would it : 
(Continued on Page Elevet / 
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N the foreword to this book*, William 
|< Bullitt, former ambassador to 

Russia and France, and long a con- 
fidant of President Roosevelt, quotes 
Voltaire on the hazards a writer of con- 
temporary history must brave. Such an 
historian, said Voltaire, “must expect to 
be attacked both for everything he has 
gaid and for everything he has not said.” 

Voltaire didn’t know the half of it. 
How could he? He never even heard of 
Freud or Saul Padover, poor fellow. 
Bullitt will be attacked not only for 
what he has said and hasn’t said, but for 
what he has thought and hasn’t thought, 
consciously or subconsciously. The book- 
reviewing psychoanalysts already have 
slapped him on the leather couch to find 
out whether his mean old Aunt Nellie’s 
mustache was what conditioned Bullitt 
against Stalin. 

Tius Padover, reviewing The Great 
Globe Itself for PM, observes that Bullitt 
has “sprinkled his anti-Soviet pages 
with a kind of febrile religiosity that 
has, I (Padover) think, less to do with 
religion than with psychiatry.” 

Padover has sprinkled his review with 
a lot of this kind of feeble verbosity 
that has, I think, less to do with sturgeon 
than with Padoverocity. However, one 
must not expect too much from Padover 
as yet. He’s new at his business and he 
is learning fast. He has the right gen- 
eral idea: if you can’t refute a book’s 
facts or find holes in its logic, suggest 
that the author needs psychiatric atten- 
tion and let it go at that. 

He made his mistake, in fact, in not 
quite letting it go at that, but proceed- 
ing to challenge Bullitt’s information 
that there are 10,000,000 political pris- 
oner; doing forced labor in Russia. Such 
statistics, said Padover, quoting the great 
impartial authority, Professor Schuman, 
are pure fabrication “for the simple 
reason that Moscow has never released 
any prison figures and nobody else has 
had a chance to investigate.” No, no, 
Saul. That isn’t the way. That’s that 
iron curtain slander. Maybe you'd better 
talk to Max Lerner about the technique 
in these cases. 

Padover also found fault with Bullitt’s 
history. Bullitt erred, it seems, in stat- 
ing that Russia partitioned Poland in 
the 18th Century, “while in truth, Aus- 
tria and Prussia shared in the partition.” 

Maybe Bullitt got it mixed up with that 
last partition when Hitler and Stalin cut 
up Poland. But no, Austria wasn’t in 
that one. Come, come, Saul. Get your 
back into it. Give them that stuff about 
how we must stay calm about murderers 
of Mihailovich but get excited and do 
something about those murderous Poles. 
You know, like you did it before. 

Even that syndicated chatterer, Sterling 
North, did a better job of it, taking the 
line that Bullitt’s book is dangerous 
because it will “do much to irritate our 
already raw nerves and hasten the rising 
conflict between America and Russia.” 
Perhaps few people will notice that 
lawrence Dennis used to say almost 
exactly the same thing about any printed 
Material that pointed out, before 1940, 
that Hitler was overrunning the world 
im somewhat the same way that Stalin 
s now doing it—and with strikingly 
similar results to the peoples overrun. 
lem be a treat to read what 
Bullts ee might write about the 
will be ox, but it is doubtful that he 
He Pats indiscreet as to mention it. 
we peated review the book with- 

‘A ote to Poland, and he already 
Lents * bis fellow Americans not to 

word about this unhappy land 

‘use “Russia will never under any 
eee 
. 
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, Bullitt Proposes Democratie Policy 


A Fearless and Realistic Book on Dangers of Dictatorship 


By Kenneth G, Crawford 


OW 


The progressing division of one world into two worlds would be even more 
tragic than it actually is if one of these two worlds were not infinitely weaker 
than the other. If Stalin acts in utter disregard of this obvious fact, it is only 
because of the contempt of democracies inherent in every totalitarian. But it is 
precisely because of their strength—moral and material—that the democracies 
bear responsibility for the course of future events. 


middle 1930's. 


2 “Report On North Africa.” 


conceivable conditions tolerate a Polish 
Government even faintly suspected of 
being the spearhead of an anti-Soviet 
coalition.” This being so, said Lippmann, 
in a recent column: 

“The best way we can support the 
Polish democracy is not to intervene in 
Polish polities, not even by talking so 
much about our interest in it at dinner 
tables, cocktail parties, and to visiting 
journalists and dignitaries.” 

That is probably the ultimate in coun- 
sels of cowardice. None of the reviewers 
of Bullitt’s book is likely to surpass that 
one. But some of them will doubtless 
try. There will be a great contest of 
snivelling and grovelling. Bullitt will 
be called a psychotic warmonger who 
speak for America, 
scarcely speaks American. 


doesn’t indeed 

Nobody knows for sure what the 
American mind is at any moment, but 
there isn’t anything very mysterious 
about the Americas heart, and I venture 
to suggest that Bullitt speaks from it 
with more authority than anyone who 
has yet summarized the post-Second 
World War case against Soviet Russia. 
If the masters of the Kremlin want to 
know where America will stand when 
the cards are down, it will learn more 
from Bullitt than from Padover, North, 
Lippmann and all their jittery colleagues. 

* * 


Bouurrs book is a documented re- 
cital of the criminal record of the 
USSR and its Fifth Column accomplices 
throughout the world. It is also a plea 
to the people of the United States to 
use their power to stop the depradations 
of these confirmed criminals lest— 
“The solemn temples, the great globe 
itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dis- 
SOW. sas” 
It was inevitable, after all the mealy- 
mouthed apologetics of this year since 


A glance at the history of the rise and fall of Hitler shows that, when dealing 
with totalitarians, war can be averted only by diplomatic intransigence. Had 
there been less complacency toward Nazism, the war might have been avoided. 
Today’s situation in many respects bears a sinister resemblance to that of the 


To determine the right course of policy toward the Soviet Government, it is 
above all important to win a correct understanding of its essential features. 
William C. Bullit’s book is an important contribution to this task, coming as it 
does from a man who was one of the first to urge the recognition of the USSR by 
America, and who was American Ambassador to Moscow from 1933 to 1936. 


Kenneth Crawford is Associate Editor of Newsweek in Washington and 
author of The Pressure Boys: “The Inside Story Of Lobbying In America” and of 
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the close of the Second World War, that 
someone would write this record and this 
plea. No one could have done it more 
courageously or forthrightly than Bullitt 
has done it here. 

No observer who has kept his mind 
open to the facts of international life 
and allowed those facts to dictate the 
inescapable, however dreadful, conclu- 
sions of their logie will find anything 
very new or startling in Bullitt’s recital. 
But it will be a tough reader who does 
not feel the impact of the whole bleak 
siory as here related. 

It is not a pleasant book. The style 
is elementary textbookish; the effect it 
achieves is as solemn as doom. The con- 
clusion is that the men of the Soviet 
hierarchy are out to do what the men 
of the Braunhaus failed to do—subject 
the world, or as much of it as they can 
lay violent hands upon, to their pecu- 
liarly noxious form of slavery. 

The mora’ force of our democracy, 
backed by the physical force of our 
air services and our atomic bomb, is 
the only answer. If we make it plain 
to the Russians that we are prepared 
to use these instruments of violence 
for a free world, we shall never have 
to use them. If we lack the courage 
to face this now, before the Russians 
have a chance to match our force, then 
an atomic war for the great globe 
itself must come. It is as simple as 
that, and as complex. 

“There will be no true peace on earth, 
but only an armistice, so long as that 
privileged and persecuting caste controls 
the peoples of the Soviet Union,” Bullitt 
writes. “We can mobilize against these 
men today every moral force on earth. 
Our government today has only to say 
‘stop’ to them—and mean it—and they 
will stop their aggressions, in fear. We 
ean build up such moral and physical 
force against them by uniting the democ- 
racies of the world that, when they suc- 
ceed in manufacturing the atomic bomb, 
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they will not dare use it, beeause they 
will fear to use it. But until the peoples 
of the Soviet Union control their own 
government and live like ourselves in 
freedom and democracy, they will not 
be permitted by their masters to live 
with us in peace as fellow citizens of a 
united world.” 

Bullitt’s book is a polemic and it has 
both the strength and weakness of the 
form. He slashes through to his eon- 
clusions, ignoring the irrelevant and 
sometimes also bits of the relevant. In 
places his argument is over-simplified, 
Roosevelt is indicted, for example, for 
giving in to the Russians without ex- 
acting promises of decent behavior at 
Yalta and before. Bullitt doesn’t take 
into account two facts: first, that the 
President didn’t know at Yalta that the 
atombomb would work; second, he didn’t 
know that Russian help wouldn’t be 
needed to finish off Japan. 


When he gets into Slavic history) 
Bullitt makes the striking point that 
Ivan the Terrible was roasting people 
alive in public squares for the edification 
of his subjects while Queen Elizabeth 
was reigning in England, while Shake- 
speare was writing his plays and when 
the Magna Charta was already a 350- 
year-old document. The Russian lag be- 
hind Western civilization, Bullitt says, 
continues comparably to this day. That 
may be unjustified historical distortion, 
but one would have a hard time con- 
vincing Poles, Rumanians or Bulgers 
of it. 


x * * 


Wuen he gets around to his solution 
of the Russian problem, Bullitt makes 
unassailable sense. His fourteen points 
are worth quoting: 

“1. Support the U.N. as strongly as 
possible, while recognizing that the U.N. 
is not a security organization because 
the Soviet Union and the other perma- 
nent members of the Council, by exercise 
of their veto power, can prevent any 
action by the U.N. 

“2. Give the people of the United 
States the facts which reach our Gove 
ernment with regard to events in all 
areas in which the freedom of the Amer- 
ican press is in any way restricted, 

“3. Cease in all official communica- 
tions and utterances to describe the 
Soviet Union as a ‘peace-loving democ- 
racy, and treat is for what it is in fac 
a totalitarian dictatorship, whose aim ts 
to conquer the world for Communism. 

“4, Furnish to the Congress of the 
United States the facts which prove that 
Soviet Imperialism can be prevented 
from extending its control over Europe, 
the Far East and the Near East, only 
if we are ready to join the other democ- 
racies in action now to prevent fresh 
Soviet aggression—and that Stalin does 
not dare risk war with us. 

“5. Maintain the superiority of our 
air force, and increase production of the 
atomic bomb. 

“6. So long as the Soviet Government 
adheres to the Communist Creed of 
world conquest, do not give the Soviet 
Union the atomic bomb, or any economies 
or financial assistance that may enable 
it to hasten the day when it is able to 
manufacture the atomic bomb. 

“7, Assist the democracies economi- 
cally and financially. 

“8. Develop and strengthen the Inter- 
American League, in accordance with 
the terms of the Act of Chapultepec. 

“9, Start conversations designed to 
lead to the creation of a European Fed- 
eration of Democratic States, open to ait 
States which are not puppets, and have 
democratic governments and enforce @ 
Bill of Rights. 

“10. Start conversations with the other 
democracies of the world, designed to 
prepare within the framework of the 
U.N., united and immediate action in 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Education in American Colleges 
; Review by EDWARD FIESS 
PURSUIT OF UNDERSTANDING. By Esther Cloudman Dunn. New York, 1945. 


Macmillan. 229 pages. $2.50. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION IN PRACTICE. By Rose Schneideman. New York, 


1945. Harpers. 534 pages. $3.00. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. By Benjamin Fine. New York, 1945. Crowell. 251 


pages. $2.50. 


LMOST the only thing that these three books have in common is a concern with 
A education. Miss Esther Cloudman Dunn, Professor of English at Smith College, 
has set down her own memories of a life divided between giving and receiving 
education, a simultaneous process that every good teacher is familiar with. The reader 
who expects any attention to economic backgrounds, politics, or specific educational 
issues will be disappointed, for the value of Pursuit of Understanding lies in its gentle- 


ness and charm. 


Miss Schneideman and Dr. Fine, however, do deal with concrete issues. 


lack-luster quality of their titles is a 
commentary on one aspect of publishing. 
Democratic Education in Practice deals 
with methods of teaching “creatively” in 
the elementary school; Democratic Edu- 
cation treats of the American college. 

Miss Schneideman, a teacher of the 
young, is neither an administrator nor 
one who “teaches teachers to teach teach- 
ing”; she has given us an exposition, 
organized partly by subjects taught, of 
the creative or progressive approach in 
terms of what actually goes on in the 
classroom. The quotation of dialogues 
between teacher and pupil, of pupils’ 
comments, and the citation of real class- 
room problems in geography and other 
subjects will provide welcome relief for 
the student of education who has under- 
standably reached the conclusion that 
education avoids the vulgarly specific 
and concerns only high-level abstrac- 
tions. If this discernible trend toward 
the specific and away from the fuzzy 
repetitiousness of professional jargon or 
“pedagese” can be increased, there may 
eventually come from our schols of edu- 
cation more books which can be read 
with pleasure. Besides, the attacks of 
Paul Mallons will be rebutted, as they 
can be, with more than windy phrases. 
Even though avowedly pragmatic and 
Deweyite, the “progressives” have be- 
come strangely unpragmatic and ver- 
balistic, so unpragmatic that they have 
incurred Dewey’s own reproof in Expert- 
ence and Education. 

Dr. Fine, the Education Editor of the 
N. Y. Times, presents us with an ex- 
pository survey of our American colleges, 
If he has not succeeded in pleasing all, 
an objective that he did not attempt, he 
has at least given coherence and under- 
standable organization to a complex sub- 
ject. This organization is wisely directed 
at the general readers rather than the 
educational specialist. The easy course 
of the author’s exposition should make 
his book useful to the curious parent and 
the college-hunting veteran. 

Partisans of the Hutchins-Barr-Adler 
school who see some kind of model in 
St. John’s College and the undergraduate 
school of the University of Chicago will 
be the first to object, for Dr. Fine has 
continually opposed their “aristocratic” 
plan to the “democratic” one followed 
by most of the rest of higher education, 
(The adjectives are his.) But in defense 
of the author it should be said that the 
Neo-Thomist wing in American educa- 
tion has by its very arrogance in claim- 
ing superior democracy forced its oppo- 
nents to point out the respects in which 
its educational panaceas is the very re- 
verse of what it claims to be. People 
too often forget that Mark van Doren 
and other supporters of the “Hundred 
Great Books” repeatedly insist that their 
ground-plan should be adopted by all 
colleges worthy of the name. The Neo- 
Thomists tells us that since truth is 
anywhere and everywhere the same, then 
education should be anywhere and every- 
where the same. 

Now, the simplism of the St. John’s 
people, in their arguments for college for 
college’s sake only, occasionally leads 
their opponents into an opposite sim- 
plism. Sometimes, for instance, Dr. Fine 
leans very hard on the word “practical.” 


But the 





And doesn’t he deliver himself right into 
the hands of the enemy when he com- 
plains in one passage of the high per- 
centage of students who “flunk out” of 
our colleges? For he seems to be assert- 
ing in that same passage their demo- 
cratic right not to be flunked out! 

Of course, we should make available 
to everyone four years of education be- 
yond high school, regardless of his race, 
creed, or economic status. Whether these 
four years should be taken in college or 
in an institution of another kind rests 
with the individual’s aims and aptitudes, 
To call all such post-|secondary institut- 
tions colleges is to juggle with words; 
to cut down the number of failures may 
mean to lower standards. Whatever the 
word “college” means, it means more 
than an insttiution that accepts high 
school graduates; it means some em- 
phasis on what the Harvard Report calls 
“general education” and some emphasis 
also on what we may call ability in the 
handling of ideas. Although Dr. Fine 
is aware of the need for this “general 
education,” he devotes too much space to 
justifying vocational aims against the 
attacks of St. John’s College to give it 
the attention that it deserves. 

Yet Dr. Fine has covered so much 
ground that these occasional faults need 
not be stressed. He has done a partic- 
ularly good job of setting forth the aims 
and programs of the experimental col- 
leges, Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, An- 
tioch, etc. (He is in error, though, in 
stating that Antioch College began its 
co-operative work-study program in 1930, 
The actual date is 1922.) 


Post-Totalitarian Psychology 


THE OTHER SIDE. By Storm Jame- 
son. The Macmillan Co. 134 pages. 
$1.75. 








Srorm JAMESON is not one of Eng- 
land’s most complex writers and often 
her works have a superficial ring to 
them, yet from the novel Europe to Let 
up to her latest book, she has made a 
valiant effort to penetrate the spirit 
and movement of the war years. Her 
efforts are primarily concerned with the 
effect of Nazism on the spirit of not 
only her own nation, but of Europe. In 
this story of German occupation, she 
feels perhaps an unnecessary magna- 
nimity in portraying the family of an 
ex-Nazi officer brought under the mili- 
tary rule of an English officer and a 
former French underground leader. 
However, Miss Jameson obviously is 
striving to mirror not only the horrors 
of totalitarianism but its effect on 
repentent as well as the adherents to 


the faith of brutality. Her outstanding | 


character in The Other Side is the 
widow of a Nazi soldier, a girl French- 
born who attempts to maintain the 
acquired traits of a German but cannot 
stand the corruption of spirit and mind 
and in the end returns to the demo- 
cratic faith of her native land. Despite 
Miss Jameson’s over-dramatic tones and 
occasional lapses into banal charac- 
terization, her novel carries an impact 
that merits more than casual reading. 
H. R. 


Moscow Dateline (Delayed) .. . 
Review by I. D. W. TALMADGE 


RUSSIA ON THE WAY. By Harrison 
Salisbury. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 245 pages. $3.50. 


Y NOW every American corre- 
B spondent who has ever been to 

Russia has been accounted for. 
They have each written the book ex- 
plaining what had theretofore been inex- 
plicable about the Russians. Another 
book of this kind has been written by 
Harrison Salisbury, of the United Press, 
who spent eight months there in 1944. 

It’s probably not Mr. Salisbury’s fault 
that most of his stories had been told 
many times Lefore by his numerous 
colleagues. He just happens to be slower 
in getting his book published. But, on 
the other hand, neither is it our fault 
that on reading for the umpteenth time 
the descriptions of the Suvorov School 
or the Botkin Hospital or how the Boss 
of Siberia tried to palm off some dia- 
monds on Eric Johnston—that we find 
the stuff somewhat stale. 

Why don’t the boys get together and 
write one book jointly or at least read 
each other’s books before writing their 
own? 

A common failing is their abuse of 
Russian. For some reason, they all seem 
to think that it adds to the authenticity 
of their reports to intersperse their texts 
with Russian words. And invariably they 
butcher the words. 

A novel addition Salisbury makes to 
the language of Tolstoy is the word 
Nemansiki, which he apparently thinks 









L 
means “German” in Russian. It took me Inf 
a long time to figure that one out. There 
are two Russian words—nemtsj (a noun) Fr 
meaning the Germans and germanski (ay , 
adjective) meaning German. By com, To tm 
bining and confusing the two, Mr. Salis. T 
bury arrives at his own etymological jin. HE 





vention. There are at least a dozen other -—- 
similar corruptions. the U 

More serious, however, are his Mise # me 
statements of fact. “In normal tims” |... 
he tells us, “the Kremlin is open to sight. Pom 
seers.” If by “normal times” he Meang , - 
the period to November 7, 1917, then he # ne 
is probably right. But never since then sane 
have any sightseers been admitted to — 
Stalin’s bailiwick. wre 

Equally fatuous is his belabored asser. oo 
tion that there are no classes in Russia econon 
only distinctions in rank. “J know,” be United 


writes, “that many Americans come to 
Russia and, seeing differences in stand. The 
ards of living, leap to the conclusion that § 
these are class differences. I think a bet. 
ter way of putting it is that they are 
‘rank’ differences.” I wish Mr, Salisbury 
had explained that to the starved tene 
year-olds whom he saw working as oiler 
and wipers on the railroad line to Tikh. 
vin. It would have comforted them nm 
doubt. 

Perhaps I’m being too hard on Mr, The | 
Salisbury. Actually, his book is nm [ti of 
worse than most of the recent books on } 
Russia by returning correspondents, 
And many of them have even become [pe fice 

if 
v 





best sellers. So there you are! 





Psychology — Not Drama - 


Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY Pret 


“AND HE HID HIMSELF.” A Play by 
Ignazio Silone. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1946. 126 pp. $2.00. 


Tus play, with the same characters 
as in the author’s Bread and Wine, is a 
closet-drama. Picturing the return of 
an exile to carry on the Italian fight 
against Fascism, it mingles moods of 
the passion play, long arguments, real- 
istic background, symbolism, and psy- 
chological analysis of the reasons for 
rebellion. 

When Pietro Spina comes back to his 
village, he finds but a few farmers await- 
ing him, in the old stable for donkeys. 
It’s the strange ragged edge of an under- 
ground movement we behold; but the 
author is interested mainly in ideas. 
Thus he dismisals the old Roman tradi- 
tion as “sheer humbug,” but as a theme 
for eloquence “a perfect gold mine.” 

The discussion of rebels is more 
trenchant. Silone (through the mouth of 
Murica, who joined the underground and 
then betrayed it) sees them as either 
very strong or very weak. There are 
those who repudiate “the bourgeois or- 
der,” and fight for a more equitable so- 
ciety. And there are those that in secret 
rebellion can disguise their resentment 
of a society they envy, long for, fear, 
and cannot attain. Being secret, a sort 
of dream triumph follows, which made 
lead — if the opportunity comes — to 
bloody action; or—if capture follows— 
to secret betrayal. 

The death of Murica, told by a group 


of women, is a travestied crucifixion, In J?! !!!de! 
stead of thorns, they “put a chamber , 
pot on his head for a crown”; five times The de 
one woman comments: “The wretches 
didn’t know what they were doing’— 
which seems the nearest these inartic. 
ulate ones (or Silone) can come to 
“Father, forgive them, for they know no 
what they do.” : Fr 

Perhaps it is the fault of the tran BY, 1), 1: 
lation that so much of the dialogae seems Fy 
banal, as so many of the charactes ff 
seem wooden. The jacket blurb prejudica § 
one with its high claim that this play 
“may well be recognized as one of the . 
important works of our time.” Its By. 
hardly an important work that stops 0 BB = 
argue over a word, when the betrayer 
is in the hands of the leader he ha 
betrayed: 








Murica: I preferred to come here. he AVC 

Spina: To be frank, I didn’t think HP We ver, 
you so audacious. arly 

Murica: I assure you, it’s not exaclf ta 
audacity. Perhaps it’s courage. 

Spina: Courage? Murica, you're mit 
taken. A traitor can be foolhardy, rasly 
imprudent, anything you like, but mé 
courageous. Courage is a peculiar ale 
tribute of honesty. 

Persons that can talk in this fasbias 
need a course in semantics. An # 
who makes characters in a drams 
in this fashion needs a course in plif 
writing. The anti-Fascist ideas of Silo 
are by now well known. He has not here 
wrought them into an effective 






















































































A Thrilling War Story 


Review by DAVID J. KALLEN 


I'VE HAD IT. By Col. Bierne Lay, Jr. 
Harper and Brothers. New York, 1945. 
131 pp. 


Avonc the most thrilling stories to 
come out of the war are those of escape 
from the Continent. In this group be- 
longs Col. Lay’s I’ve Had It, a warmly 
human story of two fliers shot down over 
France. 

About a month before D-Day, Col. Lay 
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was shot down over France. 
dazed but unhurt, he was joined by , 
co-pilot and the pair made their 
across France. Helped on every 
Frenchmen, Col. Lay tells of his f 
and of the indominable spirit 
French. He describes vividly the 
of tedious waiting on a farm 
from the Channel; the hoping 
hope that this would be the 13 
there, yet again when at last he @@ 
the feeling of sadness at leaving: 
people who had been so kind. iy 

One of the best stories to o 
of the war, I’ve Had It is eri 
for an afternoon’s reading. Don't <4 
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Letters 


inflation Means Defeat for Democracy 





From ALEXANDER TRBOVICH 
the Editor: 


. Tue stability of world economy is 


+ EB shreatened by an ! 
'. the United States. 





mpending inflation in 
There are few areas 


of economic steadiness; another addition 
Se could only weaken the problem-ridden 
” Betructure of world trads. ; 
te Inflationary forces are riding rampant 
ns [fj Europe and Asia. The dollar can be 
he exchanged for billions of Hungarian 
en engoes. And China is experiencing 
to hardships in the chaos of her economy 
and the turmoil of her politics. The 
eT. American Joan to Britain will lose its 
ia, economic and political . significance if 
he United States currency becomes a good 
t substitute for wall paper. 
nd The question that faces the United 
hat States Congress today needs little analy- 
et. cic of its necessity. The point to be 
are driven home about federal price control 
+ how soon can the le aislative mills 
duce an effective inflation-checking 
auve? The neral run of opinion 
the country is headed for another 
hoom and bust has ramifications that 
Mt examination, 
Mr, e United States is today in a posi- 
7) f world leadership by virtue of her 
$ On cal prestige, economic strength and 
ents, military power. America is directed by 


come a iree 
source of her governmental 


democratic government. The 


power lies 


watching American democracy. If the 
people of the United States fail to meet 
the problem as intelligently and effici- 
ently as they faced the war, the demo- 
evatic principle will suffer defeat. If the 
United States presents a picture of eco- 
nomic chaos, the conclusion is that the 
people were unable to meet their prob- 
lem. The outcome is the loss of Ameri- 
can intrnational political prestige. 

If prosperity and depression follow in 
the old pattern, the economy of the coun- 


try faces collapse. The second World 


War has proven that the strength of 
armed power begins on the industrial 
front. The rapidity of production of es- 


speed of their 


battlefields 


sential goods and the 


transfer to the determine 
victory. The driving social forces behind 
the facade of peaceful international di- 
plomacy are not going in the direction of 
peace. Besides the ideological conflict at 
the top, there are millions of common 


people who believe in democracy and 
communism—potential antagonists. 

If the United States is in the trough of 
a depression at the outbreak of a war of 
annihilation, she will be defeated and de- 
buried. An 


omy cannot satisfy-the needs of the ci- 


mocracy inoperative econ- 


vilian population, let alone the Armed 


Forces. Totalitarianism can then spread 
its clutches around the world, 
The fate of the United States is the 


responsibility of every American citizen. 


























































































) we! people, as well as the respon i- Ev rv citizen has to share the burden of 
— Bbilicy for the conduct of her affairs. The economic and political problems. The 
people of the world are watching the de- cooperation of government, industry and 
velopment of her history. And the good public is necessary for the enactment of 
that she can do in the position of world legislation and the achievement of social 
Jeadership is a long-term proposition. techniques that will maintain economie 
Therefore her popular democracy has to s ability. That will uphold the political 
! : . I ! 
a tp ' r her burdens politically and eco- prestige of United States democracy. 
iti Domically, That will be the road of world democracy 
me re The democratic people of the world are in the future. 
tim 
retches | 
ing”— 
inartice AVC B | k . e . li 
me -Bulwark of American Liberalism 
LOW No 
From ROBERT J. BLOCK lieve that it is the bulwark of real Amer- 
» tran By the Kite ican Liberalism. 
fe seems We have met the problem of Stalinist 
+ q ‘ infil: rat ! s z ‘ly ¢ he . - 
aracters BAVIR. RH. MacLEARY'S article on the “ee “ on ve er 
ejudices enti Veberans’ Commitice ix indeed feated it, and you can believe me when I 
, that : sires Bl : 
his play itheaiinble piece of journalism. tell you that we will never let down ow 
» of the ee ’ guard to this ever-constant menace that 
The AVC has a great future on the " . . 
» Tt is faces the progress and determination of 
j can scene and has demonstrated a a i Uchawe 
stops 10 pe ‘ ; Loon Jiberalism, 
al awareness coupled with a social Washi 
betraye? : F Vashington 
h hes ce very rarely seen in a young 
he oi ‘ on . 
. sie organization. The future course pian? 
country is likely to rest on what A Subscription to 
here. AVC stands for and is fighting for. : THE NEW LEADER . 
% think a ae will facilitate your understanding of 
n’t thin € veterans who clung to the AVC in 5 
ho | , , the entangled problems of our time. 
(ays, who have ar ti Be . e 
sala vho have fought hard to $3.00 for 52 Issues 
yt exacil] a firm foundation, sinc erely be- 
b : 
u're mi 
rdy, rashy 
| but ne 
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Trieste 


An Organ of the UN Without Veto 


From DR. ARMAND EISLER 
To the Editor: 


Tue Baruch Plan has shed full light on 
the deadly birthmark of the Security 
Mr. Baruch’s 
to forego the veto and to 


Council, the veto power. 
suggestion 
lodge the secret of the atomic production 
in an International Authority may prove 
premature in a world divided by deep- 
rooted antagonisms, The UN Atomic 
Energy Commission created on January 
24, is another edition of the Security 
Council. The Commission would be ut- 
terly powerless if the veto prevents in- 
vestigation and action. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an important role can be 
played by the World Court established in 
The Hague as the principal judicial organ 
of the UN, an organ without veto rights, 
the International Court of Justice. 

The International Court consists of ti- 
dependent judges of highest standing, 
elected regardless of their nationalities. 
They do not represent any government. 
By its place and dignity in the organiza- 
tion of the UN the International Court 
of Justice is the competent organ of the 
UN to exert the highest authority of the 
UN Atomic The 
Court is not hampered by the use of veto 


Energy Commission. 


and is, therefore, entitled to decide if the 
should be 
The Court 


can decide by the principles of law and 


Atomie Energy Commission 


split or blocked by the veto. 
equity also in so-called “political” dis- 
Each dispute is in its core jus- 
ticiable. The forerunner of the UN 
World Couri, the now defunct 


putes, 


’ « 
Perma- 


nent Court of Justice in The Hague de- 
cided many “political” disputes and never 
refused a decision. 55 states accepted its 
jurisdiction as obligatory. The Charter 
of San Francisco provides that all mem- 
bers of the UN are parties to the World 
Court and states which are not members 
will certainly become parties by accept- 
ing the obligations of the Charter. 

While the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is adapted to administer the con- 
trol of atomic weapons the International 
Court of Justice is better qualified than 
the Security Council to be the Guardian 
of the Commission. The World Court is 
the organ of the UN in which the ulti- 
mate Authority of Atomic Energy should 
be vested. Without any amendment of 
the Charter, oly by virtue of its -orrect 
interpretation Atomic Peace car be safe- 
guarded. According to the Charter each 
organ of the United Nations, e. g., the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission may ye- 
quest an Advisory Opinion of the Court 
on legal arising within the 
scope of their activities. The 


questions 
binding 
force of an Advisory Opinion is equal 
to a judgment of the Court. A veto in 
the Commission of Atomic Energy  in- 
volves necessarily a legal ques‘ion. A 
decision to request an Advisory Opinion 
of the Court is of procedural character 
and therefore beyond the veto power. 
According to the principles of the 
Charter each state shall be subjected to 
the limitations imposed by International 
Atomie may bring 
this conception into etfect and thus break 
down the Chinese walls of absolute Sov- 


Law. The Energy 


ercignty, 


New York 





Tension in Palestine 


From M. ALEXANDER 


To the Rditor: 


E VERYBODY has 


in Palestine during the 


had a difficult time 


recent month: 


troops, the 


policemen, Jewish settlers 


Trouble began with the 


Mufti of 


and—journalists 


escape from France of the 


Jerusalem. It was forbidden to mention 


his name in the press, until the King 


of Egypt had granted him the right of 


asylum. Hebrew papers alluded to him 


as “a Moslem religious leader,” the Arab 


ones wrote about him in the Oriental 
style: “The Rising of a Star,” ete. 
Mufti back- 
ground when British troops seized the 


State- 


ever, the stepped in the 


premises of the Jewish Agency. 


ments about documents containing 


British 
found there are false, since the raid had 


military top-secrets allegedly 
heen expected for two weeks. On June 
20, in the Jewish towns and villages 
there appeared posters announcing the 
order and manner in which this military 
operation was to proceed. 

It was very difficult to receive a true 
pic_ure of the operation during the first 
High 
General Cunningham, said in his appeal 
that the 


few days. The Commissioner, 


to the population operations 


would be carried out with the utmost 


restraint. But when the troops came to 


the agricultural scttlements, the settlers 


How- 


Undiminished 


refused to cooperate and help the troops 


arrest illegal immigrants and “suspect 


persons.” They simply refused to under- 


stand English commands. Some officers 


and men, irritated by this “unhelpful 


attitude,” as it was called officially, 


showed very little restraint in their 
actions and words, though on the whele 
their attitude was by no means. anti- 


Semitic. 
Dr. Weizman was the only prominent 
Zionist leader in Palestine who was not 
difficult to 
he said at a press conference, why the 
Mufti palace in 


Egypt, whilst Moshe Shertok (the “for- 


arrested. It is understand, 


Grand should be in a 
eign secretary” of the Jewish Agency), 
who raised an army of 25,000 on the side 
of the Allies, 


ion camp. 


should be in a concentra- 


This “first phase” of operations which 
ended officially on July 11, and resnited 
in 5 dead, 30 wounded and 2,700 arrested, 
was definitely not a step toward the 
solution of the Palestine problem. The 
Arabs were not appeased, and saw in 
the British The 


Jews were less ready than ever before 


aciion a sham fight. 
to hand over their arms and give up 
their claims. They feel very bitter about 
what they call betrayal by the Labor 
Party which for years had taken a pro- 
Zionist stand, and 


came to power, 


reversed it when it 


Tel Aviv. 








(Continued trom Page bight) 
same dollar amount?) of tariff protec- 
tion or subsidy, and we could never be 
sure when we were duplicating payments 
to some groups or leaving gaps with 
others. 

But suppose we could solve this fan- 
tastie problem? What would be the 
point? Who gains when everyone equally 
subsidizes everyone else? What is the 
profit when everyone loses in added 
taxes precisely what he gains by his 
subsidy or his protection? We would 
merely have added an army of needless 


Absurdities of Parity Prices 


out the 
with all of them lost to production. 

We could solve the matter very simply, 
on the other hand, by ending both the 
parity-price system and the protective- 


bureaucrats to carry program, 


tariff system. Meanwhile they do not, 
in combination, even out anything. The 
joint system means merely that Farmer 
A and Industrialist B both profit at the 
expense of Forgotten Man C. 

So the alleged benefits of this scheme 
evaporate as soon as we trace not only 
its immediate effects on a special group 
but its long-run effects on everyone, 


1. 





‘es Years of Soviet Theatre 


~- THE SOVIET THEATRE ¢@— 


‘ By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY i : LL 
Gay Foursome Shows tor Whews Sines Sellen At Palisades Park 
with the Marxian miscalculations 
lof 1917, who have embraced the 
| new religion of which Stalin is the 
|prophet, have been prone to claim 
\for the Soviets all the achievements 
lof the Russian past. The triumphs 
of the Russian theatre, for exam- 
picture as illustrating the 
of Soviet art. The recent 
, Atkinson, long 
the New York 
| Times, may not shake those that | 
ipped of the dogma; but they do} 
make timely a s vey of the field. 
The world theatre, we are told,| 
to Russia a great body of ef- 
y excellent acting 
and a significant school 
stage design. Let us look at | 
j}each of these i | 














t dramas from 
tussian playv cite , we are glad) 
{to declare, Just as the » are great! 
Russian novels that are a proud) 
| part of world literature. But there | 
is not a single play of lasting worth ae 
ithat has come out of Russia since! 4 >. » 
ithe Revolution Gogol died in Sayin Wage ne who essays ty 
11852; Chekhov, in 1904; Andreyev,| Larry Brooks, star of “Song of “ : pe . ~ si now Im its de 
jin 1919. Gorky wrote his one great Norway”, who will appear in per- week at the Brooklyn Paramom 
; _— elena At ti | play, “The atgted —- im a son at Palisades August Ist. 
. ‘ > T vy, only occasionally ¢ OL ILE IRMA ite: ca on 
\ scene from the new Warner Bros. comedy “Two Guys From oe seit “The Powe : of pari ' — ————— CENTENNIAL SUMMER" 
i ye i q rignt, wre > e owe é {- 
Milwaukee”, which opened at the Strand yesterday. ness” in 1886 and “The Living|more active production of plays, no} HELD OVER AT ROXY 
om Pt anes — |Corpse” in 1912. Since then, there doubt—but purely as pronaganda. Jerome Kern’s “Centennial 
CELEBRATION TO MARK tion drama, “Hot Cargo,” with;have been propaganda plays od bel sae of censorship—as under mer,” new 20th Century-Fox Ta 
20th ANNIVERSARY ill am Gargan, Jean Rogers and;the pious to cheer, but nothing to;the Eng ish Stuarts, the Bourbons nicolor musical featuring the 


> of France—great plays can come t : 
lip Reed, also remains as the, mention as drama. ; * reat plays Ci ome lO! musical score of the late eq 
OF SOUND FILM associate feature. In the technique of acting, Rus-|life; but giving the playwright a] and an all-stai cast, is now il] 


Today Manhattan PRorough Pres fused on Rosmond Marshall’s' sia gave great emphasis ° the re- prey eg seems only to produce} second week at a Roxy 
sdent Hugo Rogers teed off a series popular novel, “Kitty” co-stars alistic approach. The “Stanis-|@ = -birth a ar rying gon the valid The Roxy stage show, headal 
of daily celebrations commemorat- Ray Milland with Paulette God-j|lavsky method’ Ra still widely fol- i fe ns sae theatre,! Chico Marx and Jane Pickenys 
ing the Twentieth Anniversat f dard as the illiterate cockney waif lowed, But Stanislavsky came > ne Soviets—with al! the rouse of remains for a second week, 
Sound Films to be held in New whose eath-taking be auty akes With this method, in protest against @ new religion for a time created “Centennial Summer,” base 
York's Columbus Circle and con- her out of the slums into the ner earlier te ‘hnique, when he was co- egg. 8 bon vitality on the stage.| the pbest-sell ng novel by 
tinuine until Tuesday, August 6 palace. Produced by Karl Tun- founder of the Moscow Art The- arg vt aang ey Te gon tage E. Idell, tells the gay story 

I ugh chief heads a long berg, the cast also includes Patric |4tre in 1898. ; . “ee gpm: nas faded. There is Philadelphia family at the ary Co 

und entertainment Knowles, Rezinal Owen, Cecil| In stage design, both flaming|@ dull repetition of the Soviet| Centennial Exposition, and say in Edt 

. det vho will be present Kellaway, Constance ( collier and color contrasts in backdrop and dogma; yet the public attends, for Jeanne Crain. Cornel Wilde Lis 
at the daily spectacles to pay trib- Sara Aligood. icostume, and simplicity of décor |the fate of the heretic is dread. It eum Willi we "Evthe Wa 
Brennan, Constance Bennett 


Trun 
ute to Warner Bros. for the film land sets, had wide vogue in Russia. ant be that soon, as for prayer in 
, t ‘ing ° ‘ hief of » colorists was Bakst,;the medieval chure ar ici: ay ' : 
company’s part in introducing “SENRY v "IN BALTIMORE Chief of the colorists wa Bakst, wilt t ” . church, an official Dorothy Gish. ONTE! 
seund and talking pictures to the : lwho established his fame in the| Will be appointed to wake the sleep- The onine Sie _ th 
5 A and ta b | The newest American engage-! , ‘ ‘rs wl it is ti 1 he popular Jerome Kern s Wit 
August 6. 1926 : ‘ years 1900-1910, and after 1909 )ers When it ts time to applaud. ee + Vee A 
" A » iva of “Henry V,” the Techni- Ax . } : introduces In Love in } ovel st 
rht of (rem ‘ x '- lived in Paris. The increasing em- a be Meg wie vel stu 
. SEEN production of the Shake- Pies . All Through the Day,” “U re held 
= hee annie: Biers e Shake-| phasi on simplicity, even on a Sub - xa ask “Cinderella |S nel 
aan ba ot ba den ae’? Satin. koe eare ¢ _ cle play start ng stage bare save for different levels ubscribe to cmathe - rm, ae 3 ark cn 
¢ , . ay z ence Vier, opencs at thel or er . Pen . its chief ex- all oad , . ne big ct the 
y ndle full-lengt! + Tes neha Se, aster f platforms, found it we A rae THE NEW L E ADER mance,” “Centennial,” and “Hiyorig, y 
form ¥ serve as ft tage { th ° PREUEIOES, l..' ponent in Meyerhold. Meyerhold’s | America.” pete 
aduing ourth eity to the list “constructivism” flourished when in ; ai il part 
1908 he became director of the two ecelving 











parade 


Holl ‘ i =a P a comprising New York, Boston and 
spighetey : elas en ¢ geles, where the Theatre) [mpe heatres: his book elabo-| sem , saa pcapeeestagmnnne aamatazsoiae rophy e 
‘ » . ce jImperial theatres; his book elabo EE ERE F Only 
part it ‘ | v j te rti > £ ‘ . ° ° (OE: ie 3 t 
' The ceremonie mt fe oe F Artists’ film is now] rating his ideas was published in| caida 

; “ear Peer 11913. At the same time, much the a 
mahort errill of the etrop oi ee rk, “Henry V" con-jsame technique—with more original | : in the 0 Shadows of Her Mind . . I lay ing 
, ver of tinues its record-breaking — pac iriation was being employed in, 
, ito a 7th week at the City Center,|Germany, as by the expressionists. | 
where i s establishing box-office] After World War I, impoverished | 
precedent rhe American premiere} theatres throughout Europe wel- 
engayement in Boston has been|comed the technique of the almost 4 
extended again and g to : | 


goes into a bare stage. 


fth week next Monday. In Los What, then, has been the contri-| 
Angeles, audiences continue large bution of the Soviet theatre, in its | VAN HEFLIN 
1 enthusiastie, ‘first quarter-century? A wider vecie e j 
3rd WEEK FOR “KITTY” ) LIZABETH SC TT 
AT stapetretvcnedend derermniettet erp ; : | . ; 


| 


tan Opera desire and hate fused in one consuming ae 





Overwhelmingly Acclaimed! | 
The ent ent being . 
e Goddard and Ray snes Sener s HAL 


The Pine-T! 


Doo SUMMUeIR 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
élatbush ond DeKalb A 20tn CENTURY-FOX Picture 


JEANNE CRAIN - CORNEL WILDE - LINDA DARNELL 


William Eythe - Walter Brennan - Constance Bennett 
2AULETTE GODDARD Dorothy Gish 


RAY MILLAND 


PARAMOUNT present 


® Produced and directed by Otto Preminger 
* ON STAGE ® 


CHICO MARX Dae Ne ps en 
. Kitty” JANE PICKENS Pea — 


And Other Big Acts! 


“Hot Cargo" cons R O X Y Doors Open at 9:45 A.M. 


7th AVENUE and S0th STREET 














yp, Singing Star of Radio, Motion Prctures ond Records 


» GIL TAMB 


~= TOMMY SANFORD 








[THEATRE PARTIES|| ENNIS MORGAN :: JACK CARSON || dt(A ode 
All trade anions and fra s IN ORGAN 3 Wl cK | 2 THE ACROMANIACS 


ternal organizations are re. 4 Aod As An Extra Added Mtracton 





quesie’ when plannine theatre} | "TWO GUYS FROM MILWAUKEE” DICK STABILE — 


parties to do so through Ber * IN PERSON. * And His Orchestra 


aard ¥elamen. Sumges of the BUDDY RICH AND HIS ORCHESTRA : fomwing RUSS EMER 
NEW LEADER THFATRICAL }| | 2 


* SPECIAL ION DI ? I . / * 
DEVARTMENT. Phone AL- SPECIAL ATTRACTION DIRECT FROM HOLLYWOOD 


zonquin 4.4622. New Leader | ROBERT ALDA Star of “Rhapsody in Blue” 


| Thertrical Department. 7 East 


15th Street, New York Chg. | | AIR-CONDITIONED Ss TR R A N D Aik STREET “ PARAMOUNT 
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“New Films at Paramount and Strand 
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At RKO Theatres 


sary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman 
in Edna Ferber’s 
Trunk” at RKO 


the gr 
and sty 
Ide, Li 
e, Wal 
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“Saratoga 
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ONTEST AT PALISADES 
With celebrities as 
ovel stubble trouble contest will 
ve held at Palisades Amusement 
ark on Tuesday, July 30, to se- 
ct the fastest shaver in the 
orld. Men from all walks of life 
ll participate, with the winner 
eceiving the coveted Berkeley 
Brophy emblematic of the shaving 
me hampionships, 
Newsreels and television will 
rd the event for posterity. A 
jal cheering soutien will be set 

for spouses of contestants. 
Wdine Todd of Chicago, Il.., 
act as the official Berkeley 

ing hostess and prepare the 
for the entrants. The unique 
pionship will be decided on 


judges, a 


Up I 


* gud wo 


RST 





Men 
auto- 


speed as weil as accuracy. 
who cut or nick themselves, 
matically will be disqualified. 

Art Mooney and his orchestra 
eontinue as the headline attrac- 
tion at Palisades Park, playing for 
te free stage shows twice daily 
and for free dancing nightly at 
the park’s Ca.ino. Russ Irwin and 
his band also hold forth in the 
park’s Casino. 

Next Thursdav, August 1, all 
persons who bring cans of used 
fat to Palisades will be admitted 
to the park free. On that after- 
noon Larry Brooks, lead of the 
Broadway hit, “Song of Norway.” 
and othex stars of the show will 
stave a special presentation at 
Palisades Park as an extra added 
attraction in honer of the fat- 
salvage drive. 


FINAL WEEKS AT STADIUM 


Stadium Concerts has packed 
into the remaining two weeks of 
the 29th season ten programs of 
wide and varied appeal. The 7th 
week starts with two ballet pro 
grams starring Markova and Dolin 
with a company of eight young 
dancers. Heifetz highlights the 
seventh’ week’s concerts which 
close with a gay “Night in Vienna” 
under the baton of Robert Stolz, 
a Viennese who perpetuates with 
his musie the charm of the 
Danube’s famous city of romance 
and song. 

On Monday and Tuesday eve. 
nings, July 29 and 30, Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin, head- 
ing a group of ten dancers, pre- 
sent two complete programs of 
classic and romantic ballet under 
the direction of Franz Allers. The 
company consists of Rosella High- 
tower, Ana Ricarda, Albia Kavan, 
Edith Allard, Ann Oka, George 
Skibine, Rex Cooper and Jack 
Gansert. Monday’s concert opens 
with the Frescobaldi-Kindler “Toe- 
cata,” and the dance program be- 
gins with a suite of dances to 
music of Chopin including the A 
flat and F sharp nocturnes, the 
Waltzes in G flat major and C 
sharp minor, the Mazurkas in C 
major and D major, and the A 
major Prelude. 


Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 
the searchlight turned on current 
world affairs and problems. 
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*"TWO GUYS FROM 
MILWAUKEE", WARNER 
COMEDY AT N. Y. STRAND 


As “Two Guys From Milwaukee,” 
Dennis Morgan and Jack Carson 
establish themselves as a starring 
team in the Warner Bros. comedy 
by that name which opened at the 
New York Strand Theatre cn Fri- 
day, July 26th, with Joan Leslie 
making up the third side of the 
film’s stellar trio. With Morgan 
portraying a prince and Cai-‘on a 
cab driver, the film offers oppor- 
tunity for love-making and laugh- 
making with a switch in the ro- 
manite angle that gives the comedy 
zest. 

Janis Paige, S. Z. Sakall, > .tti 
Brady and Rosemary DeCamp head 
the supporting cast of the film 
which was directed by David But- 
ler and produced by Alex Gottlieb. 
Charles Hoffman and I. A. L. Dia- 
mond wrote the picture’s original 
screen play. 

The Strand stage show is headed 
by Buddy Rich and his Orchestra, 
featuring Dorothy Rei1, Bitsy Mul- 
lins and George Berg. As the spe- 
cial attraction the “In Person” 


Alda. In addition, The 3 Smoothies 
and Steve Condos are featured. 


“THE STRANGE LOVE OF 
MARTHA IVERS"” OPENS 
| AT PARAMOUNT 


Once again producer Hal Wallis 
is represented on the New York 
Paramount screen when his “The 
Strange love of Martha I: rs” 
opened at that theatre. The 
film, directed by Milestone, 
co-stars Barbara Stanwyck and 
Van Heflin with Lizabeth Scott 
and Kirk Douglas. In the 
Paramount 


Lewis 


pers, 


with Dick Stabile and his orchestra 
as an extra added 2 
in Gil 


Paramount 


attraction. 
person Lamb, 
star of 


The Acromaniacs. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Avenue, 136th a: 138th Sts. 


are 


pictures 


PHILHARMONIC. SYMPHONY 
Mondey, July 29 and Thursday, July 30 


MARKOVA-DOLIN 


BALLET COMPANY 


THURSDAY, AUG. 1 
SOLOIST 


HEIFETZ 


30¢, " 60c, c, $1 20, $1.80 | 
AUDUBON 3-3400 


Prices: fincl. Tax) 
Stadium Box Office; 











presents Dinah Shore, ! 
recording star of screen and radio, | 


Also} 
comedy | 
and} 





Ballet Dancers 


| Alicia Markeva and Anton Dolin 


new | 


| 


| 





show presents Warner star Robert} | will star in 2 evenings of Ballet at 
the 


Siadium July 29th and 30th. 
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THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Musie by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances bv AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel, Iva Withers 
Jean Darting, Erie Mattson 
Norma Howard - Jean Casto 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
44th St. West of Bway. FEvgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


CKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” 
Musie b 
ook and Lyrics 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE \ 
Jack Kilty ~ Owen Martin 
Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Wesion 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre 
é4in St. West of B’way. Eves 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 





RICHARD RODGERS | 


8:30 1h} 











IN WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SALT WATER 


SWIM «ss POOL 


100 Rides & Artractic Gways of 


I, @ OPP I25+h ST: 
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Still a few copies left of the new, enlarged edition! 


“NIGHT AND DAY" OPENS 
AT HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 

“Night and Day,” Warner Bros.’ 
Technicolor extravaganza based 
upon the career of the famous 
American composer, Cole Porter, 
opened at the New York Holly- 
wood Theatre. 

Cary Grant and Alexis Smith 
are starred in the new production 
supported by an outstanding cast 
of stars from stage, screen and 
radio including Mary Martin, 
Monty Woclley, Jane Wyman, 
Ginny Simms, Eve Arden, Victor 
Francen and Alan Hale. 


FRE vow 


( MANHATTAN 

ALHAMBRA TOGETHER | 

COLISEUM ¥ OF 
Ina Si s 
yroL ENT LOVE! 


GARY COOPER 
INGRID BERGMAN 
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BROOKLYN 
BUSHWICK 
DYKER 
REENPOINT 
KENMORE 
MADISON 
ORPHEUM 
PROSPECT 
REPUBLIC 


THE MAGIC MUSICAL 
THAT Will SEND YOU 
QUuT OF THIS WORLD! 


Maureen O'HARA 
Dich HAYMES 
Harry JAMES 


rt 
FLUSHING 





enmms 
RICH. HILL 
STRAND 


toceaway 
MANHATTAN 
COLONIAL 
Peay @ ered 3 
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LUCHLEE BALL 
WILLIAM BENDIX 




















books. 


in U 


cooperative organi 


The reviewers are raving about 
analysis of the coop movement. 
of a pamphiet it tells you what you should know about cooperatives. 


e@ THE COOPERATOR says: 
Drury, Professor of Markefing, N. Y. U 
some questions which need io be discussed more openly.” 
State College: 
and nome presenied 


AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: 
YESTERDAY 


@ The first edition of 10,000 copies has been exhausted by the heavy demand from 
21 persons who realize the present and poteniis® 
importance of the cooperative movement for the American economy. 


TODAY 





@ The booklet is a record of the birth and growth of the cooperative movement. 
author's approath is objective and his analysis constructively critical. 
is that the cooperaiive 
competitive success. 


@ The author is John Daniels, 
the author of COOPERATION: AN AMERICAN WAY, and many other articles and 
the book as an origin?! and comsiruciive 
It is penetrating and brillant. 


economist, 


“A good 


You Owe It to Yourself to Read JOHN DANIELS’ 


movement must not rely upon idealism bu 


writer, 


“Casis new light on Cooperative oricins.” 
: “In a refreshingly critical manner he raises 


ob. The author is to be congratulated for having frankly 
im such a short space an accurate picture of coopersiives 


TOMORROW 


The 
His conviction 
upon actual 


lecturer, and consultant. He is 


Within ihe confines 


@ Dr. James 


e@ Prof. J. K. Yiern, Penn. 





AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: 
YESTERDAY — TODAY — TOMOP”"OW 


25 cente a copy—in quantities of 500 or more, 10 cents 
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One Year of British Labor Rule 


(Continued from Page Sixteen) 
have now reached the formidable figure 
of about $14,000,000,000. 

The government has set as its goal an 
the 


There has been a substan- 


export trade 75 perc nt above pre- 
war volume. 
tial revival in export trade; exports in 
May were over £85,000,000 ($340,000,000) 
in value and passed the prewar average 
in volume. But imports were still higher, 
about £115,000,000 sterling. So the awk- 
ward question of an unfavorable balance 
of trade remains. This situation calls for 
stern economy in food imports and rules 


out or greatly limits the purchase of such 


jtems as fruits and other edibles which 
would relieve the dull monotony of the 
rationed diet. There is sirtually unlim 


ited demand for new houses, schools and 
social amenities; but shortage of skilled 
labor and building material is a limiting 


factor. 


Tue Labor Government will probably 


stand or fall in the next election on the 


judgment of the voters as to how sue- 


cessfully it has coped with the country’s 


pressing basic needs: more and better 


food, clothing and housing. It has no 


easy task before it; and it is important 


to remember that the Spartan austerity 


of British everyday life is not the result 
of any doctrinaire scheme yet put into 
effect by the Labor Government, but is 


a direct outgrowth of the wartime econ- 


omy, of England’s postwar impoverish- 


ment and of the international food crisis. 


In its handling of the thorny problems 


of India and Egypt the Labor Govern- 


ment has struck a new note. Its attitude 


in other questions has been influenced by 


the regrettable but unmistakable neces- 
sity of taking defensive measures against 
the unlimited expansionist designs of the 
Kremlin, and also by an imperative Brit- 


ish interest in keeping open vital mari- 


time routes of communication Be 


ew 
sunrmed up the ideal of this foreign pol- 
icy om homely fashion when he told the 
Labor Party conference that he wished 


anyone could go toa railway station aud 





buy a ticket to any place he might wish 
to visit, without any passport and visa 
But this 
only be reached if and when there wa 


NONSENSE, desirable adeat can 


genume restoration of tree and civilized 
living conditions throughout Europe. 
The Labor Party at the present time 
conveys the impression of being a united 
homogeneous body. Communist influence 
is a nuisance in trade unions and 
the racket of the 
society” flourishes in England as in the 
United States. But 


general agreement, are 


some 
pro-Soviet “cultural 
the Communists, | 
weaker than at 


any time since Russia entered the war, 
for reasons which are obvious to any but 
the most obtuse fellow-traveler mind. 
The Independent Labor Party has been 
steadily losing influence and some of its 
leading members are convinced that «it 
should merge with the general body of 
the Labor Party. A small ILP group re- 
opposed to Stalinism, but taking 
the 


issues as military conscription, workers’ 


mains, 


issue with Labor Party on such 
control of nationalized industries, foreign 
policy in Greece and Spain. 

Within the Labor Party parliametnary 
group there is a small fellow-traveler, or 
erypto-Communist factons, of which the 
Mr. K. Zilliacus. 


More numerous and influential is a group 
the 


regular spokesman is 


which finds expression in weekly 


magazine Tribune, and includes the Min- 
ister of Health, Aneurin Bevan, his wife, 
Jennie Lee, and the Daily Herald com- 
mentator, Michael Foot. This group takes 
the line of desiring to see Britain pursue 
Social 
nected either with “the Kremlin o1 
Street,” 


an independent policy, not con- 


Wall 
to cite ils phraseology. 


Even Englishmen who do not agree 


with the philosophy of the Labor move- 
ment admit that the present regime has 
rendered two services to national unity. 


fevin has rallied a united public opinion 


more effectively than any Conservative 
Foreign Minister could have done, And 
the existence of a Labor Government 
has helped to ward off strikes which 
would have been disastrous for a_ re- 


construction process which is difficult 


enough, at best 





Bullitt Proposes Democratic Policy 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


case of further Soviet aggressions; avd 
ta produce eventually within the Vu 
a Defense League of Democratic States, 
te tmelude the Inter-American League, 
the British Empive, Chinacaud the Buvo 
pean Federation 


ll, Maintain 


stead ty dud active oppe 
sition to the efforts of Soviet Tinju rialism 
te swallow Manchuria, North Nhovrea 


thot we stand for thei freedom, no lesa 
than for ow own, 

“14 (ct, and use our tntluenee with 
the other democracies, to hasten the 


process of raising the dependent peoples 
we and they now control, to de mocracy 
with 


League of Democratic States.” 


and made pondence 


and assocution 


“ De fewae 
This 
policy of 


program, the antithesis of the 


appeasement advocated = by 





Vorth Chima, lran, Turkey aud those Communists and frightened liberals, will, 
states af fa stern and Central hurope of course, be called hysterical by them 
rnd the Balkaus which it now controls. and their publications and by the amaz- 
| Treat the Soviet Un th th ingly large number of book-review see- 
nost scrup ms fairness, trdvhkuess avd tions they control in) otherwise decent 
procith espectiny its ights wide journals. A serious effort will be made 
national agreements, and insisting to give Bill Bullitt the treatment Bill 
hat of pect ¢ / i tl White got for his Report on the Rus- 
’ y crac al But it won't work so well this 
(ive th ple } S t time. Light seeping into some of the 
] ‘i their o lay 1; the dankest places and touching some of the 
’ aflaiva, stressing the t h lamndest people. 
As forecast on this page about 1,000,000 votes cast in this land 
Mexican o weeks ago, it has been which boasts a population of more than 


Election @s announced that Miguel 
Expected Aleman has been chosen 

President of Mexico by @ 

$ to 1 majority. The triumphant candi- 
late represented the Partido Revolu- 


tionario Institutional, which is a_ fine 


the Tam- 


He 


means 


aud high-sounding name for 


many machine of those 
“official” 


that he 


parts. was 


the candidate — which 


was supported by the Govern- 
the 


always wins. 


ment, and man supported by the 


Government There is no 


known 
feated. 


way by which he could be de- 


The 
him and for his rival has nothing to do 


number of votes cast for 


with the case. 


Altogether, there seem io have been 


14 


20,000,000, This 


ai the polls reflects rathe: 


slender representation 


meager credit 
on the educational work to which the 
so-called revolutionary Government has 


given so much publicity. There was at 


first a good deal of boasting because 
there was a minimum of rioting with 


practically no deaths at the polls. Post- 
election riots have done something, how- 
ever, to restore the traditional flavor of 
election campaigns. Pedilla, the opposi- 
tion candidate, is one of the most widely 
respected statesmen of Mexico. The 
campaign against him consisted largely 
of personal vilification. The Communists, 
as was -to be expected, supported the 
reactionary Government candidate. 
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CURRENT EVENTS QUIZ. 


Many publications run quizzes on popular events of the day 
based on reports printed in all the papers. But how well do yp, 
make out whe. asked about important facts that are little known? 

a _ a ; 

1—What “liberal” radio commentator once claimed to haye beta 
a fund raiser for Hitler? 

2—What other “liberal” radio commentator in earlier days Was 
known as the “Golden Voice of Fascist Radio Rome” unde 
Mussolini? 

3—What “liberal” legislator voted against the anti-lynch bill, rap 
and was elected on platforms of white supremacy? 

4—The recent liquidation of the Soviet Republics came as a toy 
surprise. True or false? 

5—Is the following statement true or false? As a trend there is 
“a relative decline in the proportion of the working class {g the 
total gainfully employed.” 

6—Largo Caballero was given adequate medical and other ap 
as befitted a Spanish anti-Fascist hero by the Russians, Try 
or false? 

7—The magazine “Amer ka” is sent by the American Governmey 
to the Soviet Union in tremendous quantities as a result of th 
demand for it by the Russian people. Yes or no? 

8—True or false? The Nazi-Soviet Pact was just a maneuver \ 
give Russia time. Russia stood to gain nothing by the deal, 

9—The party-liners have started a new comic book designed 4 
lure teen-agers and prebobby-soxers with a proletarian Supe. 
man? Fantasy or fact? 

10—ICCASP is a group of artists and citizens led by non-partisy 
leaders whose only interest.is liberalism. Yes or no? 

a a a 

Answers: 1) Johannes Steel; 2) Lisa Sergio; 3) Seu. “Red” Pep. 

4) False. Bovis Nicolaevsl:y predicted it mouths ago in The New 

Leader; 5) True. See Daniel Bell's important article some weeks buck 

on social trends: 6) False. He was treated shamefully. As an im 

portant Alert’ story showed, the Russians considercd his pro-Social. 

ism more decisive than his anti-Fascism. 7) No. That the Russian 

people want the magazine is testified to by the enormous prices it 


per; 


brings on the black market. But the Russian dictatorship, as Mar 





Eastman showed in The New Leader, allows only a very few copies : a 
to be sent over: 8) Absolutely false. Remember Julius Epstein’s very neat 
important story on the secret Pact which shows the Tweedledes mail 
oud Tweedledum dictators dividing up Europe? 9) True. The name 

of the mag is “The Challenger.” Keep your kids from it: 10) No, raul 
While a lot of innocent people are involved in ICCASP the leadership ; dent's 
is heavily Communist as was demoustrated at length in two Alert! Pract 
articles. Trum 

a s a A 
mane 
What Do the Results Mean? vas | 
Strange as it may seem, if you can answer one or more of th of tt 
que‘tions you are better informed on “Liberalism” than the vai “Not 
majority of liberals, for almost all, if not all, of the above infra to en 
mation appeared exclusively in The New Leader in recent issus gy Pv 
Here is tangible proof of important information The New Leaie@ ™ | 
is giving you. Test your friends with these questions. It is yor wat 
job to get them to subscribe. Or if you are able to, subscribe fag ¥ron 
them. They will renew by themselves. Our campaign to put i Per 
aver in every library in the country is also still in progress. | ong 
your library a gift-sub today. mn | 
. ‘ a a a. lation 
° blocke 
As a Special Offer: pst 
DARKNESS AT NOON 

who 
By ARTHUR KOESTLER again 
The Most Penetrating Social Novel of Our Time the S 

FREE for new one-year subscription A. 
the N 
FEPC 

of the 
illness 

Were 

— 











You Can Subscribe for Someone Else and Fave t he FRE 


BOOK Sent to You. 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St, New York 3, N.Y. | 








Please send me a FREE copy of Koestler’s DARKNESS 
AT NOON, Enclosed you will find three dollars for one 


subscription. 


Name of NEW subscriber 
City 
Send Book to: Name.... 








| $3.00 for 52 issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly sectio® 
on world affairs, WORLD EVEN7S. Z 
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SDF NEWS - 


Secretary; ’ 


Victor Debs 
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NATIONAL S 
" , Pa.: David Lewis, } ationa 
Pilsen F of Canada, will be the 
ker at the annual Eugene 
Banquet, Nov. 17.... Miami 
h, Florida: Secretary Isidore Cohen, 
"Branch, forwarded a good batch of 
r Social Democrat, yee a 
Sati rganization fund, applications 
See peaers. .. . Montreal, Canada: 
August Claessens will visit this city in 
September and speak at meetings of 
Workmen’s Circle, C.C.F. and trade un- 


st spea 


subs fo 


ions. NEW YORK CITY 

George E. Roewer, noted Boston, 
Mass, Labor Attorney and pioneer So- 
cialist has accepted invitation to speak 
at annual Debs Dinner at Hotel Park 
Central, Nov. 17. The program also in- 
cludes A. Philip Randolph, Julius Hoch- 
man, John P. Burke and Eli Rosenblatt, 
toastmaster. An excellent musical pro- 
gram will also be arranged. .. . Outdoor 
propaganda meetings Thursday, August 
1, 8:30 P. M., corner Burnside and Wal- 
ton Avenues, Bronx. Speakers: Eli Ros- 
enblatt, Meyer Levenstein and others.... 
Noon Meetings in Garment Center, corr 
ner 38th Street and Seventh Avenue, in 
cooperation with the Socialist Party, 
Thursdays, August Ist and 8th.... 
Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
night over radio station WEVD at 9:30 
P. M.... City Central Committee meet- 
ing Wednesday, August 7th. 





SET THIS DATE ASIDE! 


Friday Eve., November 1 


40th Anniversary 
Dinner 


of the 
Rand School of Social Science 


at the 


| HOTEL DELMONICO 
| 





Park Avenue & 59th St., New York City 
e 
FEATURE PROGRAM: 


Inside Europe Today 


} Eye-witness account of fast moving 
| events in England, Franee, Germany, 
| Denmark, Holland, Poland and the 
| Balkans by a group of distinguished 
| reporters now in Europe: 

' 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 
| Well-known Journalist 


RUEBEN H. MARKHAM 


Correspondent, Christ. Science Monitor 


EVERT KUPER 


President, Netherlands Trade Unions 


LEON DENNEN 
Author, Foreign Correspondent 
and others who are now being 

contacted. 


Accommodations for only 250 guests 
Further details in connection with this 
important event will appear in 
this newspaper. 
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Race Bars on Job Returning 


Wasuincron (LPA)—The wartime 
gains in establishing the principle that 
race, color and religion should not be 
insurmountable barriers to jobs are 
rapidly vanishing into thin air. This 
was the warning of the wartime Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices in its final report to President 
Truman, 

A continuing fight to obtain a per- 
manent FEPC as quickly as possible 
was urged on Truman by the members 
of the committee, who warned that 
“Nothing short of congressional action 
to end employment discrimination can 
prevent the freezing of American workers 
into fixed groups, with ability and hard 
work of no account to those of the 
‘wrong’ race or religion.” 

Permanent FEPC legislation is pend- 
ing in both Houses of Congress, and has 
been listed by Truman as “must” legis- 
lation, but floor consideration is being 
blocked by Southerners who hold key 
Positions on the House Rules Committee, 
| 4nd by other Southerners in the Senate 
who conducted a three-week filibuster 
against consideration of the measure by 


E the Senate, 


A. Philip Randolph, eo-chairman of 
the National Council for a Permanent 
FEPC, announced that despite the death 
“ the wartime FEPC “after a lingering 
illness,” his 100 local councils in 34 states 
Were engaging in local political action 


ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH UF HUUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
— 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 
We Are the Only Co-operati 
Fire insurance Society _ once 
4nd Operated by Workingmen. 

Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


walepeatt of 90 cents for every $100 

This a insarance Is required. 
Dosit is returnable whenever 
® memher withdraws. 


For further information 
®pply to *he Main Office 








New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask toy haoblet L 62. 








27, 1946 


to insure more sympathetic reception in 
the next Congress. 

The FEPC told Truman that in every 
industrial center except Chicago, Negro, 
Mexican-American and Jewish workers 
were being dropped more rapidly than 
workers of other skin color and origin. 
“Persuasion alone cannot end discrimi- 
nation,” the committee asserted, point- 
ing out that in their experience they 
had often found that “a few noisy in- 
tolerants” forced discriminatory pat- 
terns in a factory or office. 

The Federal Government should set 
its own house in order, the wartime 
FEPC told Truman. Many Federal agen- 
cies have reverted to pre-war Jim-Crow 
patterns, the committee observed. About 
25 percent of its case load in wartime 
involved Government agencies. 





@ The industrial labor force of the 
USSR is now 26,500,000, which will be 
increased to 33,500,000 by the end of the 
new Five-Year Plan, according to 
Pravda (July 5). The industrial labor 
force of the USA is above 55,000,000. 
The population of the USSR is approxi- 
mately 200,000,000; that of the USA less 
than 140,000,000. The productivity per 
man in the USA is at least 50 percent 
higher than in the USSR, and increasing 
much more rapidly. The Soviet slogan, 
“Overtake and Surpass,” will have to be 
pigeon-holed until the USA goes totali- 
tarian; 














Attention! Friends and Readers of 
The New Leader in San Francisco! 


All friends and readers of THE NEW LEADER are invited to attend a dinner on 


| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14 | 
| VENETO’S RESTAURANT 
| 
| 


398 Bay Street, San Francsico. 


Mr. BARNEY MEYES 


Public Relation and Research Director of California State Federation of Labor 
will speak on: 


“The Communists and Organized Labor" 


Reservations should be made immediately through Mr. Wm. Short, Room 924, 
| De Young Building, Manset and Kearny Sts. Phone Exbrook 5050.—Price $2.25. 














YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, etc. 











“Cavil-Cade” 


By LES FINNEGAN 


Labor Press Associates 


@ We couldn’t believe our eyes as we 
started reading a press release from 
the American Legion. It began: “Wash- 
ington— The American Legion today 
called upon Congress to wipe out all 
discrimination between officers and en- 
listed men of the armed forces...” Nol! 
That was too much to believe! And then 
we finished the rest of the sentence: 
“. .. when assigning burial plots in na- 
tional cemeteries.” 

+ * * 


@® The week’s most fascinating story 
deals with the discovery by the House 
Appropriations Committee of a war 
agency that should have liquidated itself 
some time back. What makes the story 
different is that it wasn’t a World War 
II agency but one that was somehow left 
over from World War I and was simply 
forgotten about by everybody. The 
agency was set up during the first World 
War to obtain spruce for airplane con- 
struction. It spent several hundred mil- 
lion dollars but never supplied a stick 
of wood for planes. But for the last 28 
years the agency has been spending 
approximately $20,000 a year—presum- 
ably to liquidate itself. Commented one 
Congressman: “After this I wouldn’t be 
the least bit surprised to find that stuck 
away in some Washington cubby-hole 
there’s a Federal agency still paying off 
the construction cost of the Merrimac 
and the Monitor—and probably in Con- 
federate money.” 

me * * 

@® Credit for the year’s outstanding 
contribution to new types of strike 
strategy goes to the United Public 
Workers (CIO) of Louisville, Ky. When 
the city aldermen refused the garbage 
collectors a 20¢ an hour raise, a union 
delegation visited Mayor E. L. Taylor 
and told him that the union had voted 
not to collect garbage from each block 
where a city alderman lived, 

* a * 


@ The Federal Trade Commission, with 
a resounding burp, has caught up with 


Thompson’s Garlic Tablets. Holding its 
nose ever so slightly, the FTC ordered 
the Thompson Co. to stop clayning that 
its liquid garlic will “cure diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, or symptoms of dizziness, 


headache, nervousness, loss of sleep, 
high blood pressure or tuberculosis.” 
* as * 


@ “The Wage Stabilization Board an- 
nounced that henceforth its official 
policy in connection with dispute and 
strikes of this kind would be ETAOIN 
SHRDLU from Seattle to Southern 
California,” the Los Angeles Times 
reports. . ~ . 

@ If you’re a “good loyal worker,” 
you’ve been heeding the admonitions of 
certain Congressmen who almost every 
other day have proclaimed how ab- 
senteeism is endangering reconversion 
and our quick jump into prosperity and 
full production. Make no mistake; this 
problem of workers’ absenteeism is a 
serious, heartfelt problem for these Con- 
gressmen. At least it was until the time 
one nosey reporter started to wonder 
about Congressional absenteeism. Here’s 
what he found: 

Seven Senate votes on 
important measures: 
G2 WO: BB iccnnsd 22 absentees 
46 to 38.........12 absentees 
53 to 20....—23 absentees 
TO tO TBinis 13 absentees 
49 to 29..........18 absentees 
46 to 34............ 16 absentees 
51 to 20...........25 absentees 
Six House votes on 
important measures: 
209 to 189............ 37 absentees 





128 to 125. 187 absentees 

306 to 183.........116 absentees 

187 to 158........... 90 absentees 

230 to 106......... 99 absentees 

173 to 147.........115 absentees 
» + * 


@ Spain’s Franco announced that news- 
papers and magazines will be prohibited 
from printing pictures of girls in bath- 
ing suits. No press freedom! 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








One Year of British Labor Rule 


ONDON—The British Labor Government has com- 
pleted its first year in office. It is the third 


But it differs 
sharply from the two earlier administrations headed 
by Kamsay MacDonald. For these were minority 
governments, dependent on Liberal support, and both 
went down rather quickly, the first because of the 
indignation aroused by the publication of the alleged 
Zinoviev letter, the second because of the financial 
crisis in 1931, which led to a break between Mac- 
Donald and the majority of the Labor Party. 

The present Labor Cabinet is supported by a solid 
majority over all other parties combined in the House 
of Commons. And it is an old saying that the British 
Parliament can do anything except turn a woman into 
aman. Labor has full power and full responsibility. 
What is the balance-sheet of the first year of Labor 
rule? 


Labor Cabinet in British history. 


So far as I could learn from talks with individuals 
of various political viewpoints, the following causes 
were influential in producing the big Labor sweep in 
the last election. There was a strong desire for change 
after fifteen years of Consrvative, or predominantly 
Conservative, administration. 

Many of the soldiers were “browned off,” to use 
a British slang expression. Like our own GI's they 
felt a sense of grievance against military life and 
found expression for this sense of grievance by voting 
for a change of regime. 

The insecurity of British economic life between the 
two wars, the frequency of trade slumps and unem- 
ployment created a large and responsive audience for 
Labor promises of planned economy and full employ- 
ment. As the occupational list of Labor MP's indi- 
cates, the Labor Party has extended its appeal far 
bevond the class of the industrial workers. It now 
includes among its supporters a good many _ intel- 
lectuals, professional men, white-collar workers and 
even some businessmen, 

] would add as an important cause of labor polit- 
ical success the fruition of decades of patient educa- 
tional and organization work. Closely linked up, as 
it is, with the trade unions, the Labor Party publishes 
extensive pamphlet literature on social and economic 
problems, keeps full-time organizers in the field, pro- 
motes discussion groups, trains speakers and organiz- 
ers through a network of labor colleges with about 
12,000 regular students and a much larger number 
who attend occasional lectures. 

The membership of the Labor Party at the present 
time is a little over 3,000,000, of whom the majority 
have acquired membership because they belong to 
affiliated trade unions, cooperative societies and sim- 
There were 500,000 individual 
members in 1945, and this figure has probably dou- 
bled during the last year. 


ilar organizations. 


This was one of the encouraging facts which Morgan 
Phillips, Secretary of the party, mentioned in talking 
with me at Transport House, headquarters of the 
Labor Party organization. He also pointed to the 
gain of a considerable number of seats in municipal 
elections, following the parliamentary election, as 
proof that Labor had kept the initiative and, as he 
put it, “had nothing to fear from a new election.” 

Morgan Phillips himself is a good example of the 
type of human ability which might have been re- 
pressed and lost under the traditional British class 
system, but which is often developed and released by 
the Labor movement. Born in a Welsh mining village, 
he went into the pits as a boy, became an active trade 
unionist, went to a labor college during a period of 
unemployment between the two wars and has become 


a very efficient organizer and agitator for the party. 
ue oY * 


Prruars one should count the “old school tie” 
spirit, with its sense of class distinction, as one of the 
negative reasons for the spread of the Socialist philos- 


ophy in Britain. England was ahead of the United 
States in putting into effect various measures of social 
insurance. Private economic initiative is more curbed 
and private wealth is more limited in England today 
than n the Unted States, But the sense of class dis- 
tinction, even in a Britain of great impoverishment and 


1% 


The Snows of War 


material levelling, is definitely stronger than it is or 
ever has been in America. Belief in Socialism is in 
some degree a reaction against this sense of class 
distinction. 

One must also reckon with the fact that Britain, a 
small compact island without adequate food resources 
or great natural wealth, a country very dependent for 
its standard of living on its trade relations with the 
outside world, takes more naturally to the idea of 
economic regulation and control by the government 
than America, with its vast internal resources and com- 
parative self-sufficiency, Many conservatives in this 
country take their stand not on “free enterprise” in 
the American sense of that much disputed term, but 
on the idea that there should be a close working part- 
nership between government and industry. 

Theoretically the Labor Party, with its clear major- 
ity in Parliament, could have passed legislation pro- 


viding for the complete socialization of British econ- 


omy. But no one familiar with British temperament 
or with the philosophy and methods of the Labor 
Party would have expected any such rash plunge. The 
following excerpt from the election program of the 
Labor Party, entitled “Let Us Face the Future,” is 
an accurate preview of the tactics which have actually 
been followed since the election: 

“The Labor Party is a Socialist Party, and 
proud of it. Its ultimate purpose at home is the 
establishment of the Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain, free, democratic, efficient, progres- 
sive, public-spirited, its material resources or- 
ganized in the service of the British people. 

“But Socialism cannot come overnight, as the 
product of a weekend revolution. The members 
of the Labor Party, like the British people, are 
practical-minded men and women. 

“There are basic industries ripe and over-ripe 
for public ownership and management in the 
direct service of the nation, There are many 
smaller industries rendering good service which 
can be left to go on with their useful work. 

“There are big industries not yet ripe for pub- 
lic ownership which must nevertheless be required 
by constructive supervision to further the nation’s 
needs and not to prejudice national interests by 


restrictive anti-social monopoly or ca 

ments.” te i 

In line with this philosophy the Bank of B 
has been nationalized and the coal mines g 
taken over by the government and placed gy 
management of a public board. Railways and x. 
ing services. gas and electricity atid the iron and gs 
industries are also scheduled-for public owns 


e 


during the lifetime of the present government 

may extend until 1950, unless some serjoug(qiil 
makes it advisable or necessary to call an eel 
at an earlier date. 

It is estimated that about twenty percent of Beat 
industry will be publicly owned when this Labor Bas 
program is carried out. Most of the industrigs wi 
have been or will be taken over fall into the 
of routine or service enterprises and the coal 
have been such a headache, from every standpoint 
there is little opposition to an experiment with ¢ 
ment ownership. The most controversial of 
tionalization projects is the iron and steel indw 

It is only in the iron and steel industry, incide 
that the government proposal for nationalig 
having some unfavorable influence on the exp 
of production. The owners of some of the larg 
tish iron and steel plants which I visited were} 
up investments in plant modernization until they i 
what the government project is. wad 

But most industries are getting into produetigng 
fast as the supply of labor and raw materials 
reconversion of plant will permit. It is no pam 
the new government to discourage output in Sil 
industries; indeed a high level of production i 
perative both to relieve acute shortages in homegs 
ply and to stimulate the export trade which 
the only means of paying for imports. 

* = * 


lL; is important to note that this experiment in Sq 
ism on the installment plan is being carried oubal 

conditions of complete political and civil libe 

of the press is critical of the government. Grieval 
in connecton with food, housing and other sabi 
are aired vociferously in Parliament, in letters {i 
newspapers, in speeches at public meetings, 

So the legally almost unlimited power of thel 
majority in Parliament is subjected to the rest 
influence of free public opinion. It would be pe 
ically and psychologically almost impossible fom 
government to indulge in any rash experiments 
would worsen an already painfully low standat 
living and bring retribution at the next election,” 

This next election, incidentally, may well beg 
the most important in British history. Assuming 
British reconstruction proceeds without any 
interruption in the shape of a major crisis in 
affairs, ths next election will presumably takeg 
against a background of four or five years off 
administration. The issue of further evolu 
movement toward a socialized economy or ™ 
of this trend will be decided by the people 
basis not only of theory but of actual experiemt® 
should be one of the most interesting tests in the 
laboratory of democracy. a 

The war certainly helped the Labor Party to , 
into power. But its unfortunate inheritance of 1 rf 
national impoverishment and_ indebtedness 
the realization of the ambitious social ideals 
Labor movement. The loss of property a5 #® 
of air bombing is about $10,000,000,000. Brits 
come from investments abroad has been sharp 
tailed. As a method of financing the war the Be 
Government paid for supplies and services 
Egypt, Argentina and other countries with 
blocked sterling; and these blocked sterling 3% 
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(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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